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THE ENTERING WEDGE : 
A Romance of the Heroic Days of Kansas. 
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L 
THE FTETiT). 

Kansas has been called the "Italy of Amer- 
ica." This is a happy description of the beautiful 
blue sky that overarches her endless stretch of 
charming, imdulating prairies. It was a fitting 
land for the battle of freedom. It has been said 
that liberty loves the mountain fastnesses, and 
that the most heroic deeds have found their field 
amid the rocks and pines and caves. But it is 
just as true that freedom finds a congenial atmos- 
phere on the broad prairies of the West. True, we 
find not here the abrupt crags, the majestic pines, 
the flowering laurels, the leaping cascades, the 
tumbling waterfalls, the laughing rivulets, the 
rocky defiles of moimtains rough and craggy ; but 
we have outstretching plains of surpassing beauty, 
speckled with broad fields of ravishing wild flowers, 
piled tier upon tier, exhaling rarest fragrance. 
Here are little streams stealing through the tufted 
grass, like children playing hide-and-seek, on whose 
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THE ENTERING WEDGE. 

silvery surface are glassed the smiling flowers that 
fringe their banks. Here, too, are larger streams 
with rocky bottoms, edged by walnut, oak, bass- 
wood, elm, Cottonwood, hackberry, along whose 
banks in early days gathered buffalo, deer, wolf, 
bear, panther, squirrel for cooling draught. Here, 
also, is a virgin soil, the accumulation of ages of 
nature's best effort for enrichment. Here the wild 
minstrels of the forest trees and the sweet songsters 
of the blooming fields, make the air vocal with 
warbling cadence, while the golden sunlight emits 
radiance over the ravishing scene in the daytime, 
and the shimmering beams of the silver moon, and 
the penetrating glances of the distant stars, mellow 
and modify the darkness of the night. Here is a 
land where liberty of man is to the manner bom ; 
where the presence of human slavery would 
hush to angry silence every songster of field and 
forest, and make the blushing flowers hide their 
sweet faces in very shame, while every blade of 
grass would bend in sorrow, and the lonely bowl- 
ders, sleeping here and there in dumb repose, 
would cry out in protest against the oppression 
of the weak, and would, if they could, knock the 
chains from every manacled hand and soul. 
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THE FIELD. 

Beautiful prairies ! How and when were they 
formed? From whence are they? No violent 
eruption of nature here such as lifted to their 
lofty heights the Eocky Mountains, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Himalayas. Ages upon ages of in- 
undation by the mighty seas; floating navies of 
iceberg and glacier bringing hither soil and bowl- 
ders from many a distant mountain-side; the de- 
posit of mammoth vegetable and mineral wealth 
for many thousand years; the subsidence of the 
widespread waters ; the appearance of the dry land ; 
the subsequent formation of a soil marvelous for 
richness and productive power, all these contrib- 
uted to the creation of this unequaled field of splen- 
did opportunities and far-reaching results, where, 
later, hundreds of cities should stand, where acres 
of golden grain should wave, where blooming or- 
chards should groan beneath their weight of rich 
fruitage, where the locomotive should sweep over 
the prairies, where many should run to and fro 
in the prosecution of the industries of life, where 
numerous and happy generations of intelligent peo- 
ple should enjoy the boimdless blessings of a benign 
Creator, 

Here the bit was put into the mouth of the op- 
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pressor and his grasping ambition brought to a 
pause. Here the blow was struck that ultimately 
doomed the Nation's incubus — "the sum of all vil- 
lainies." Here the problem of human rights was 
solved and decided, not for America alone, but for 
the world. Though the scene of action was rela- 
tively small, the victory of Kansas unlocked the 
chains of every black man in America and shook 
the thrones of tyrants in the Old World. 

Not the size of the field determines the result 
of heroic endeavor. The largest blessings often 
follow the most insignificant causes. Remotest 
effects may often be traced to the smallest begin- 
nings. Says Professor Floumoy, "The gallop of 
a horse or the leap of a flea in Australia causes 
the terrestrial globe to rebound on its opposite 
side.'' Another scientist has said, "The falling 
of an autumn leaf jars the most distant sun." A 
pebble dropped in the center of a lake starts a 
circle of waves that wash its most distant shore. 
A single word, fitly spoken at the right time, may 
reverberate around the world, and become the bat- 
tle-cry of the oppressed everywhere. The influence 
of a noble deed is indestructible. 

The great battles of history that have done 
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most for the regeneration and progress of human- 
ity, have been fought on circumscribed fields. 
Leonidas, with his immortal band of three hundred 
Spartans, stood, fought, and fell for their country 
ill a narrow mountain pass of a few hundred square 
feet. The world will always celebrate the heroism 
of these noble Greeks. 

Waterloo was fought on a few square miles. 
A heavy rain the night before delayed the begin- 
ning of the battle, during which Bliicher with his 
forty thousand Prussians approached, and arriv- 
ing at the opportune moment the next day, decided 
the battle against Napoleon. Victor Hugo says, 
^'The world faced about and leaped forward a cen- 
tury by that victory." 

A short engagement between the Monitor and 
the MerrimaCj in Hampton Roads, turned the tide 
of victory for the Federal Government, and revo- 
lutionized the navies of the world. Up to that date 
no battle on the water ever produced so great a sen- 
sation, or reached so far in its results. The mari- 
time experience of a thousand years passed away 
in a few hours, and all things naval became new. 
The supremacy of England on the seas trembled 
in the smoke of this encounter, and she immedi- 
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ately began the reconstruction of her navy. France 
and other nations did likewise. In two hours, and 
within a few square rods, a new era, big with 
power and almost boundless in the possibilities of 
warfare on the high seas, was bom and recorded 
in the annals of history. 

A few miles on the eastern border of Kansas, 
of which the little town of Lawrence was the center, 
covered the field of operation in the struggle of 
Kansas for freedom. The victory achieved by the 
brave men and women of that Territory disinte- 
grated the pro-slavery party, and made possible the 
election of Abraham Lincoln. He struck the death- 
blow to slavery. The effect was a redeemed na- 
tion. The breaking of the shackles of four million 
bondmen in America was the rising of the star of 
hope to the enslaved throughout the world. 

** The man that is not moved at what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave. 
Is base in kind, and bom to be a slave." 
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A SCHOOLHISTBESS ABBIVES. 

Under the leadership of Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas the Missouri Compromise had been re- 
pealed. The Territory of Kansas was thus opened 
to the introduction of African slavery. Great ex- 
citement pervaded North and South. Aid Soci- 
eties were organized in both sections to promote 
immigration to the new Territory, the North hop- 
ing to hold it for freedom, the South to win it for 
slavery. 

Missouri slave-owners on the border became 
violently active. Depredations on the rights of 
bona fide settlers in the Territory were frequent. 
Secret organizations sprang up, whose members 
were oath-bound to capture the new prospective 
State for the South. A dark page was thus written 
that will forever cloud the nation's history. 

Most of the emigrants from the East reached 
Kansas by steamer up the Missouri River. This 
was cheaper and quicker than through Iowa and 
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Nebraska, though not a few came by the latter 
way because of the annoyance and danger that 
beset the river route. Pro-slavery men were quick 
to seize the opportunity of intimidating emigrants 
on board the boats. At most of the landings un- 
friendly demonstrations appeared. On the steam- 
ers, where gambling, profanity, and drinking pre- 
vailed so largely in these early days, direful dis- 
aster was confidently predicted to all anti-slavery 
people on their way to Kansas, while all kinds of 
petty annoyances were resorted to. At Lexington, 
forty miles east of Kansas City, a regular blockade 
was established. Armed men, generally intoxi- 
cated, would board the steamers, and with brutal 
aspect march the decks and cabin, cursing and 
threatening death to all free State emigrants. Fre- 
queiitly passengers were searched for arms, and 
if any were found they were seized, and the owners 
ordered not to enter Kansas on pain of death, but 
to proceed on to Nebraska, which Territory was 
generously conceded to free State people if they 
would not enter Kansas. Some, alarmed and dis- 
couraged, returned to the East. 

On one of these up-river steamers, with a com- 
pany of New England emigrants, was Miss Wini- 
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fred Woodbury, a Yankee schoolteacher from 
Massachusetts. Moved with a desire to help make 
Kansas a free State, as well as to enter a wider 
field of educational work, she had left for the West. 
She belonged to the royal household of New Eng- 
land blood. She could trace her genealogy through 
the Revolution to the Pilgrim Fathers at Ply- 
mouth Eock, and on to the English Puritans of 
the seventeenth century. The woof and web of 
her character could not be misunderstood. The 
strength and polish of a finished education were 
joined to the highest quality of blood. 

In person she was above medium height. In 
figure she had that strength of organization which 
is the inheritance of those who breathe the pure 
air and balmy breezes of New England hills. If 
an artist had been in quest of a model after the 
pattern of Venus, her symmetrical form would 
have been his envy. With hair mildly auburn; 
with lustrous eyes of soft grayish blue, crowned 
with artistic brows and fringed with sympathetic 
lashes; with handsomely proportioned mouth and 
chin befitting other facial contour; with lips like 
the scarlet of budding apple-blossoms in early 
spring; with a mellow complexion imiting the 
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healthy ruddiness of the rose with the delicate 
whiteness of the lily, — ^hers was a face of singu- 
larly-mingled beauty and strength. 

Her voice, while holding the sweetness and re- 
finement of true womanliness, had in it a sym- 
pathy and authority that usually summoned and 
received prompt attention. In modesty, she was 
above criticism, but it was not that awkward, timid 
kind that blushes at the sound of its own name, 
nor that affected sort that is never ready to play, 
or sing, or recite without tiresome entreaty. Her 
unconsciousness was as winning as it is rare in 
many persons. Hers was the happy art of presid- 
ing with equal dignity in parlor or kitchen. She 
could ride or walk to school as she chose, without 
any loss of becoming dignity or girlish simplicity. 
She could perform the evolutions of a minuet with 
the grace of a duchess, or run a foot-race with the 
glee of an athlete. In short, she was an all-round, 
healthy, soulful, cheery Yankee girl, exempt from 
the stiffness of an iron-clad conventionalism, yet 
never overstepping the bounds of proper decorum. 

With equal facility she could instruct the 
women of Kansas in the right use of revolver and 
gun, or "train the young idea how to shoot." 
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There was about her a free, rollicking maimer 
which instantly sobered into graceful dignity upon 
nearer approach. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the hearts of young men felt a gentle thrill 
in her presence, while the heads of older ones some- 
times lost their perpendicularity. Women gazed 
at her with enforced admiration, and standing 
in groups whispered to each other with their fans 
over their mouths. 

On her passage up the Missouri she had good 
opportunity to ascertain the temper of those who 
were determined to force slavery upon Kansas. 
This, however, only intensified her determination 
to do her utmost to save the young State from such 
a calamity. Often bands of Indians appeared on 
the banks of the river with squaws, ponies, dogs, 
and tepees. Occasionally a bear, or deer, or other 
wild animal would look with half protesting won- 
der upon the ascending steamer. Sand-cranes by 
the thousand stood, like solemn sentinels, upon 
one leg, motionless as the sphinx, while the boat 
passed within a few yards of the sand-bar which 
they had pre-empted. But neither wild animals, 
Dor wild men, nor sand-cranes were half so fright- 
ful in appearance as the white pro-slavery ruffians, 
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who with drunken profanity, brutal threats, swag- 
gering buUyism, and often indecent language, 
greeted these home-seekers at nearly every landing. 
Often the boat would **ground" on a sand-bar. 
After hours of fruitless effort to push her off, a 
part of the freight would be transferred to a barge 
towed along for an emergency like this. The 
steamer being thus ^lighted" would float off the 
bar and move slowly on, while the depth of the 
water would be sounded by "casting the lead." 

In due time the company of emigrants, includ- 
ing Miss Woodbury and her parents, arrived and 
settled at Lawrence, Kansas. The teacher imme- 
diately found employment in her chosen work. 
Tents, cabins, and a few houses of larger capacity 
were in process of erection. The little village was 
rapidly assuming larger proportions. The citizens 
were beginning to enjoy life with that zest and 
hopefulness that always marks the settlers of a 
new country. The buzz and whirl and animation 
of a growing town were in the air. 

An Indian pony was a possession that all new- 
comers early coveted. Those who could afford it 
soon owned one. To ride a pony over the bound- 
less prairies at a full lope was a breezy and excit- 
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ing exercise that thrilled any one. It was whole- 
some alike to body and mind, sending the blood 
boimding through artery and vein at every leap. 
A gallop of five miles into the country and return, 
tracing Indian trails, racing over undulating land- 
scapes that seemed like the surface of a great sea, 
as the tall grass yielded to the touch of the wild 
but gentle winds, was an experience that Miss 
Woodbury decided should be hers as early as pos- 
sible. Accordingly, soon after her settlement, with 
the assistance of a friend who understood the habits 
and value of these animals, she became the owner 
of one thought to be entirely safe. 

On a beautiful afternoon of a fair Kansas day 
she saddled her pony and started alone for her 
first experience as a pony-rider. The enjoyment 
was inspiring, the excitement intoxicating. O! 
the ecstasy of such a wild ride. Her face flushed. 
Hairpins, ribbons, and combs marked her prog- 
ress. Her auburn tresses lost their dignity, and 
cut such fantastic tricks in the air as would have 
aroused the envy of the dullest squaw-rider, ^ow 
a rabbit jumped athwart the path; then a fright- 
ened swine rushed into the depths of the thick grass 
with a loud snort; now a colony of prairie dogs^ 
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standing upright, joked with each other as the 
rider flew by ; then a harmless deer peeped through 
the tall grass, and, turning, fled for its life. On, 
on, the pony sped, sniffing the pure air and enjoy- 
ing the race with a relish equal to the rider. After 
covering three miles, the animal turned its head 
homeward. Miss Woodbury was an expert rider, 
and clung to the saddle like a cow-boy to a Broncho. 
Ever and anon she would say to herself, "O ! is n't 
this delightful I" Presently the home-stretch was 
reached. Instinct augmented the speed of the 
beast. Coming to a settler's cabin where a buffalo 
cow and calf were inclosed by the roadside, the 
cow, seeing her natural Indian enemy in the pony, 
rushed toward the road as he was passing, with 
aspect dire and intent bloody, whereupon the pony, 
seized with sudden panic, summoned all his reserve 
power, and increased his gait to a swiftness that 
for the first time bewildered the rider, and she lost 
control of the beast. On, on, he flew as if a herd 
of a thousand buffaloes were at his heels. 

Daniel Rogers chanced to be taking a pleasure 
ride into the country that evening, and seeing the 
hapless condition of Miss Winifred as she ap- 
proached, wheeled his horse into line by the side 
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of the runaway, which only aggravated the fright 
of the Indian animal, and made it more difficult 
to check him. Finally, Mr. Rogers seized the rein, 
and, giving it a sudden jerk, brought the pony to 
an abrupt pause, the result of which was the yoimg 
woman went flying over the beast's head. Mr. 
Rogers hastily dismounted, and, lifting her from 
the ground, helped her to a grassy spot by the road- 
side. Springing back into the saddle, he was at the 
settler's cabin in a moment, quickly returning with 
water and stimulant. Bathing her face and ad- 
ministering the stimulant, she soon rallied. At 
first he was greatly alarmed lest she had suffered 
serious injury. But it was soon foimd that, while 
the shock was severe, she was able with assistance 
to remount her pony and proceed homeward. Mr. 
Rogers, of course, accompanied her. He explained 
to her parents how the accident had occurred, ex- 
pressed his sincere regret that it had been unwit- 
tingly caused in part by himself, begged the favor 
of assimiing all responsibility for the services of 
a physician, and hoped he might be granted the 
pleasure of calling soon to see if the sufferer was 
on the way to recovery. Assurance of thankfulness 
was extended to Mr. Rogers by the parents for his 
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brave act. As he retired, Mr. Rogers was kindly 
invited to call again. Reclining on the couch in 
weakness, Miss Winifred's eyes followed her de- 
parting rescuer with a tenderly warm and grateful 
expression that meant more than cold words could 
voice. He was strangely affected by her look. He 
gracefully tipped his hat and said, "I hope you 
will soon be better, Miss Woodbury." 
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in. 
bewudebmeht axoho missoitbi slaves. 

In discussing the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise and its results, most of the Missouri slave- 
holders pronounced "compromise" with the accent 
on the second syllable ("com-prom'-ise"). The 
Xegroes, hearing the white people talk, and not 
undertanding the matter, got the impression that 
they referred to some kind of a Bible promise that 
was being fulfilled, which in some way in- 
volved them. With their characteristic faith and 
hopefulness, they interpreted it to mean the ap- 
proach of a better day to them. So at the regular 
meeting of Zion African Church, in Platte City, 
the subject came up for consideration. The slaves 
were greatly agitated, though they concealed this 
as much as possible from their masters and bosses. 
From what they heard, and from the occasional ap- 
pearance of a white man among them, who would 
drop significant remarks, and advise them to be 
ready to move on short notice, they felt sure some- 
thing was going to happen. Before the opening 
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of the services nearly every one of mature age 
had a message to deliver. A prominent saint 
among them was "Uncle Ben/' who was bom in 
Virginia, sold into Kentucky, and emigrated with 
his present owner to Missouri. He was the first 
speaker. 

"I tell you all, chilin, da 's a sto'm a cumin'. 
I 's seed de cloud in de sky fo' a long time. It 's 
bin a gittin' bigga' an' bigga' eva' since I emere- 
grated from ole Kintuck nigh on ter twenty yeahs 
ago. I seed de promis' in de cloud in letta's big 
as de ea's of Marsa's ole mool, a-shinin' an' 
a-flashin', an' a-gittin' bigga' an' bigga', like de 
'backa' leaf in Marsa Rogers' field ; an' I heah de 
angil's voice a-sayin' — and dat voice make a mighty 
big noise like tu de sound uv many watta's, so dat 
I has to lay mighty low an' listen like de rabbit 
in de holler tree when Marsa's ole Browser am 
a-smellin' at de hole, — I hea' dat angil voice 
a-sayin', 'Look up, chilin, de yeah of de jubelum 
am a-comin' and de com-promis' am shua.' Gu'd 
up you' lions, my sista's and brudda's, an' be allers 
ready, f o' in sich a day as you 's allers tinkin' 
'bout de angil of de Lawd will cum. It may be in 
de mo'nin' 'fo' de young roosta's begins to crow, 
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it may be at de midnight hou' when de nigga's am 
all a-dreamin' ^bout watta' millins and co'n cake, 
it may be jist as de sun am a-'tirin' to rest arta^ 
shinin' hot all day on de nigga's head in de 'backa' 
field. My chilin, keep you' lamps a-trimmed an' 
a-bumin' an' if you all haint got no ile you' own 
sel's dar ar' a-plenty fo' you all in Marsa's wood 
shed, fo' de yeah uv de jubelum am a-comin' an' 
de com-promis' am a-fulfiUin." 

These eloquent words were greeted by many 
hearty "Amens," "Hallelujahs," and "Bless de 
Lawds." The enthusiasm was rising. The excite- 
ment was fanned into an intenser flame by an aged 
Negress, a kind of inspirational singer, who could 
compose a sort of weird rhyme as she sang, strik- 
ing up : 

" O, de good time am a-cumin', a-cumin', 
And de yeah uv de jubelum am in sight ; 
O, brudda's an sista's, be up an' a-runin% 
'Fo'e you's cotched in de da'kness uv de night. 

Fo' de com-promis am heah, am heah, 
De white man tell me so, tell me so ; 

So we '11 pack up our duds an put on our geah 
An' be ready when de angil say go, say go. 
O yes when de angil say go, say go. 

We '11 ma'ch to de tune uv de ole com-promis ; 

No nigga will eba say no, say no, 

No nigga will eba tu'n from us, 

While we ma'ch to de tune uv de ole com-promis." 
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This thrilling solo was repeated by most of the 
congregation, the poor slaves being quick in catch- 
ing new words and melodies. The next speaker 
was *^Mammy Ma'gy." She had "nursed" many 
of the white children of the town, and was much 
beloved by all who knew her. She was very loyal 
to her master and mistress. She did n't want any 
better home than the one she had. She did not 
quite agree with the sentiments of Uncle Ben. 

"I 's a-gwine tu gib you all a piece uv my mind. 
I 's bin a-libin in dese pa'ts nigh on tu fo'ty yeahs, 
an' no white man eba lay hands on me in all dat 
time. Dey knowd betta'. Aunt Ma'gy neva hu't 
no pusson dat neba hu't hu' nohow. You nigga's 
betta look out fo' dem white mans dat cum 'round 
heah a-talkin' 'bout de good time a-cumin', and 
a-tellin' you all ter be ready to go when de angil 
speak. Who 's a-gwine to gib you all you' co'n 
pone an' bacon when you all gits to de promised 
land ? Chilin, you all betta' stay wha' you all is, 
kase you 's got sumin' to eat heah an' a cabin to 
sleep in. I 's allers bin kind to Marsa Brown an' 
he 's allers bin kind to Aunt Ma'gy, an' I 's a-gwine 
to stay heah." 

This somewhat cooled the ardor of the meeting. 
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As Aunt Ma'gy closed^ **Man<ij More" quickly 
declared in a sing-song way : 

"I s a-gwine wid de angil band when de angil 
says go, says go ; when de white man says so, says 
so," and with that she began to sway her body to 
and fro, the eflfect of which was to stir up the in- 
spirational singer, who broke forth again: *'0, de 
good time am a-cumin', am a-cumin'.'^ 

This at once restored the lost temperature of 
the meeting which followed Aunt Maggy's remarks. 
At this point "Sam Mason," known as "Marsa 
Mason's black nigga Sam, dat did n't know nothin' 
no how," proceeded to show his opinion : 

'T3a 's sumin' in dat com-promis you nigga's 
ort to know, an' I 's a-gwine to exterpatriate myself 
a little an' show you all wha' it am an' what it air. 
It am dis way : A long time ergo, when de 'possum 
wa' a-runnin' thick in de woods as musketas in de 
swamp, an' when de nigga's wa' all fat as butta' 
an' de yallah gals wa' a-blumin' like de blossoms 
on de dog tree, de nigga's wa' told not to go in tu 
dat land oba de ribba', an' de bosses and de marsas 
wa' not to go oba, also, kase why, de Ingins wa' 
mighty bad an' de buff'lo wa' no betta'. How- 
sumeva', it air now come eround sum way dat de 
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Ingins an' de buff'lo hab bin killed by de white 
man' an' de white man he make de com-promis 
an' say to ole Marsa an' de niggas, you all can go 
oba' da' now, kase de Ingins an' de buflF'lo air gone 
an' will hu't you all no more fo' eba'. So when 
you niggas go in tu de land uv de com-promis de 
Marsas will go tu, an' you all will be jist wha' you 
is now, 'ceptin' you'll be on de uder side of de 
riba'." 

Whereupon the older men and women rubbed 
their heads, and the yoimger ones looked at each 
other with an expression of disappointment. No 
one ventured to question the truth of Sam Mason's 
explanation. One old gray-headed slave said 
solemnly : 

"I allers knowd da' wa' sumin' in dat ni^a's 
he'd. He air no fooL You nigga's betta' know 
wha' you 's a-gwine an' what you 's a-gwine to do, 
fo' you all go's to swimmin' dat riba' down da'. 
Da's lots of 'possum in dese woods yit, an' da's 
no 'possum oba' da'." 

At this stage the solo singer started the song 
again : 



O, de good time am a-cumin', a-cumin', 
An' de yeah uv de jubelum am in sight. '^ 
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Which all sang with the zest and enthusiasm of the 
race. 

The slave preacher, who had been an interested 
spectator and hearer during these addresses and 
songs^ explained that it was now too kte to pro- 
ceed with the religious exercises, and added : 

"I hab hea'd wid a great degreeableness uv 
pleazah de elercant excursions uv de brudda^s and 
de sista^s upon de subject matta' unda' discon- 
siderashun ; an^ I hab bin so distressed by de pow'- 
ful argumentality uv de speaka's, dat I air com- 
pulsiated to confess, an' dat 'gainst my owa honest 
convictments, dat I 'tirely agreeviate wid all dat 
hab bin sed, an' I 'vize you all to go an' do like- 
wise. De subject am ve'y circumnavigated. Much 
mo'e could be enunceated dan has already bin pub- 
licated. You' paste' would be highly enligtened 
to transpose to his deah people sum ub de tho'ts 
dat air in cummoshun in de capilarium of his 
cranium, but de time hab bin consummated by you 
all, an' we must bring to a determinashun dis de- 
lectable sa'vice. Da' will be meetin' heah agin 
on de next Lawd's day, which will be two weeks 
frum de last time you all wa' heah. It will be a 
great dissatisfaction to you' deah paste' to see all 
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de eista's an' brudda's heah on dat occasionalitv. 
We will now sing de benedictum an' receive de 
docsoligum. Sista's Ma'tha Washington will lead 
de singin'." 

Whereupon the inspirational sister promptly 
maintained her right to "raise" the tune by pro- 
claimings 



(( 



O, de good time am a-cumin', a-cumin', 
An' de yeah uv de jubelum am in sight." 



And the slave meeting was ended. 
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IV. 

SIOinFICANT XEETINO OF A YOTTNO SLAVE- 
HOLDEB AND THE SCHOOLHISTBESS. 

Daniel Sooebs was the son of a Missouri 
slave-owner. His ancestry reached to the first 
English colony that settled at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1607. It was claimed that beyond that 
he could also trace, though somewhat indistinctly, 
his genealogy to some of the English royalists of 
the middle of the seventeenth centurv. Possiblv, 
his ancestors and those of Winifred Woodbury 
faced each other in the historic struggle between 
Cromwell's army and the king's royal supporters. 
The record of the family in the American Eevolu- 
tion was always referred to with pride. African 
slavery had been in the family since 1619, when 
two Negroes were purchased out of the first cargo 
landed at Jamestown by a Dutch vessel. Young 
Rogers's grandfather emigrated from Virginia to 
Kentucky, and his father came to Missouri soon 
after that State was admitted to the Union, bring- 
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ing with him a large number of slaves. Daniel 
was bom in 1830. He was nursed by a Negro 
"Mammy," and otherwise reared in a pro-slavery 
atmosphere. His father settled near Platte City, 
and soon became an extensive land owner. The 
son was given a thorough literary and scientific 
education, being a graduate also of the Law De- 
partment of Yale College. He was a young man 
of fine parts. He had imbibed those lofty senti- 
ments of personal character and honor that have 
always prevailed among the first families of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. He was especially devoted 
to the highest ideals of womanly character and 
beauty. Chivalrous to a fault, he was as quick as 
a cavalier to resent any discourtesy to a lady. 
Nothing could yield him more pleasure than to be 
of service to a worthy woman. 

As soon as the village of Lawrence was organ- 
ized, he settled in the new town and opened an 
attorney's office. He also entered one of the best 
land claims on the Wakarusa, a few miles from 
Lawrence. Thus at the beginning he became a 
bona fide citizen and voter in the new Territory. 

The second day after the accident to Miss 
Woodbury he called to inquire as to her condition. 
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He was most agreeably surprised to be greeted at 
the door by the young lady herself. 

"Ah, Mr. Sogers, I am so glad to see you again. 
Our first meeting was under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances," suggested Miss Winifred as she 
waved Mr. Rogers to a seat. 

"Somewhat so," replied the young attorney, 
"yet I count it a most fortunate meeting." 

"Indeed it certainly was to me," quickly added 
the young lady. "And I — " 

"And I hope none the less so to me," inter- 
rupted Mr. Rogers. 

To the credit of the sex, be it said, a lady never 
forgets her personal appearance. So strong is this 
instinct that some have been known to give direc- 
tions concerning their attire for their own funeral 
rites. Miss Winifred seized the first opportunity 
to apologize for the sorry plight she supposed her- 
self to be in when Mr. Rogers first encountered 
her on her runaway pony. 

"I must have looked like a fright with my hat- 
less head, flying hair, and generally wrecked con- 
dition, when you met me on the road. I doubt not 
you thought me a veritable squaw." 

"Not at all, Miss Woodbury. A gentleman 
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never sees the unavoidable incidents of an acci- 
dent. A lady is never more attractive than when 
in distress or danger. Her helplessness and need 
appeal to one's better nature. Your very peril 
blinded me to everything else. I should not have 
known your hair was disheveled if you had not 
spoken of it." 

This very sensible statement of the young at- 
torney seemed to relieve Miss Winifred, and she 
continued : 

^^It was very kind in you, an entire stranger, 
to take such risk in stopping that frightened pony, 
and in helping me in my weakness back to my 
home. I shall never be able to repay you, Mr. 
Eogers." 

"I am not so sure of that," was his answer, as 
he felt the inspiration of her winsome smile and 
caught the glance of her grateful eyes. "The per- 
formance of a duty always carries its reward with 
it. Indeed, I prefer to believe myself debtor to an 
over-ruling Providence for the opportunity of res- 
cuing you from imminent peril, and for the pleas- 
ure of this interview." 

Miss Woodbury modestly accepted this inter- 
pretation of the incident. 
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"You have just recently settled in Kansas like 
the rest of us, I presume ? Come, I reckon, to help 
make Kansas a free State," she suggested, with her 
characteristic anti-slavery enthusiasm, 

"Well, yes and no. Yes to your first question ; 
no to the second. I am from Missouri," which 
was confessed as if he feared it might slightly jar 
her feelings. 

"O my ! Can that be so I I saw so many ugly- 
looking men coming up the river on the boat, who 
threatened to kill all free State people if they did 
not stay out of Kansas, that it almost makes me 
shudder to hear you say you are a Missourian," 
and a shade of disappointment crept over the face 
of the speaker. 

"But you will doubtless admit. Miss Wood- 
bury, that you have met one Missourian that did 
not kill you or threaten you with harm," spoke 
Mr. Rogers. 

"O, I beg a thousand pardons, Mr. Rogers, for 
my unkind reference, and I assure you again of 
my very high appreciation of your timely helpful- 
ness," which was said with genuine sincerity. 
"You expect to make Lawrence your permanent 
hpme, I hope?" 
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"One pardon will cancel all the offenses you 
have committed, and still leave me your debtor. 
Yes, I hope to become a permanent citizen of 
Lawrence, if the free State men will permit me to 
live among them,'' he answered, a little uncertain 
on the last point. 

"I don't know why they should not," spoke 
Miss Woodbury in a somewhat inquiring manner. 

"Nor I either," said Mr. Rogers, "except that 
I am a slaveholder and will want to bring my 
servants with me." 

"A slaveholder!" cried the Yankee school- 
teacher. "A slaveholder ! Why, you surprise me 
more than ever. A refined, educated gentleman, 
as I take you to be, the owner of the bodies of men 
and women made in the image of God!" And 
she rose and paced the floor in evident agitation. 

"I regret very much," spoke the young lawyer, 
calmly, "that I seem innocently to antagonize you 
at points upon which you are somewhat sensitive. 
I will try to avoid this hereafter. It is my turn 
to ask pardon now. Will you generously grant it ?" 

"Not for being a slaveholder," replied the 
teacher, with a slight tinge of temper. "Perhaps 
this interview had better end, seeing we seem to 
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have been bom and reared at diflFerent poles of 
thought." This was said with a little tremor and 
a far-away look. 

"Just as you please, Miss Woodbury. I am 
in your home by invitation. It is my pleasure to 
do your will," saying which he rose as if to with- 
draw, while a slight scarlet shadow clouded his 
face. 

"O, Mr. Rogers ! I beg pardon again for my 
unfortunate speech. I did not mean to have you 
go, much less to offend you. I simply meant that 
we had better not talk on matters about which we 
so radically differ. Please sit down again, won't 
you ?" 

"No offense whatever has been taken," insisted 
Mr. Rogers. "I am sure you would not inten- 
tionally offend a gentleman in your own house. 
May we not differ on some things, and yet be 
friends ?" And he resumed his seat. 

After a half-hour spent in agreeable conver- 
sation, during which slavery was not mentioned, 
Mr. Rogers suggested that this call was simply to 
ascertain if she was recovering from the shock of 
the recent accident. He was delighted to know 
that this was so. He had enjoyed the visit very 
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much, excepting the fact that he had caused her 
pain by suggesting the existence of an obstacle in 
the way of his permanent residence in Lawrence. 
He hoped Miss Woodbury might think more kindly 
of him when she knew and understood him better. 
He would bid her good-night, hoping he might soon 
have the pleasure of another meeting. She walked 
with him to the door. As she returned his "good- 
night" she added with apparent indiflFerence that 
she "trusted this would not be his last call." 

As Mr. Rogers returned to his boarding-place 
he told himself something like this: 

"A mighty bright Yankee girl that — educated, 
self-poised, though, woman-like, a little sensitive, 
every inch a lady, and, topping all, as pretty as a 
rose and as sweet as a honeysuckle. I wish she 
had been bom in Kentuckv or Missouri, and were 
on our side. Why is it that so many pretty girls 
are bom in the North ? By Gleorge, she 's inter- 
esting. I 'd like to see and know more of her. 
But, then, she 's a downright Abolitionist, and we 
would probably soon be in each other's hair. I 
would n't mind, however, having her pull my ears 
a little for the ecstasy of putting my hands on that 
fascinating auburn crown that sits on her head. 
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She 's worth cultivating. Would n't be surprised 
if I should have occasion to call again before long." 

Mr. Rogers retired to his bed to have modified 
dreams of Abolitionism. 

When Miss Winifred Woodbury closed the door 
and went to her room, she said to herself: "Who 
would have thought that in less than one month 
after my arrival in Kansas a Missouri slaveholder 
should call to see me, and that I should actually 
spend such an interesting hour with him, much as 
I dislike human slavery ! He 's an attractive fel- 
low, intelligent, cultured, manly, sympathetic, and 
withal rather handsome. I wish he had been born 
and reared in New England. I wonder if he will 
call again ; I rather wish he would. But what 's 
the use ? I 'm anti-slavery and he 's pro-slavery, 
and we could never agree and that 's the end of it, 
unless I could convert him to my way of thinking. 
No; after all, I rather hope he will not call. I 
must seek gentleman associates among my own 
people." 

A half-hour spent in preparation for her school 
work to be resumed on the morrow, and she was 
resting peacefully in the kind embrace of "nature's 
sweet restorer — ^balmy sleep." 
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V. 

A aUAEEB SEEB. 

Nehemiah Withebspoon was a member of 
the Society of Friends. He had settled in Mis- 
souri while it was yet a Territory, in order to get 
the benefit of its rich lands and mild climate. He 
had all the profound convictions of his people con- 
cerning the rights of man irrespective of color or 
race, besides being endowed with that peculiar 
instinct, or spiritual perception, which often made 
his utterances sound like the voice of a seer. He 
had done what he could to save the beautiful land 
of his choice from the shame of Negro slavery, 
but when the time came to decide the question of 
statehood the matter was taken out of the hands of 
the people and determined by act of Congress. 
Thus in 1821 Missouri was admitted to the Union 
with slavery in violation of the genius of Amer- 
ican institutions, and in utter disregard of the 
very general sentiment of the people against the 
Ti^dition of another slave State to the Republic. 
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So strong was this sentiment, that slavery was for- 
ever prohibited from all the territory north of 
latitude 36^ and 30'. This was the Missouri Com- 
promise, which was ruthlessly broken by the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, for which Senator Douglas stood 
and forever will stand in history — a monumental 
crime which eventually plunged the Nation into 
fratricidal warfare. Truly did Justice Chase say 
at the time, that Douglas "had kindled a fire that 
would consume the Nation." 

Friend Witherspoon, having established a large 
estate near Platte City, determined to remain in 
the State, pro-slavery as it was, and give his testi- 
mony against the crime as long as it lived, believ- 
ing confidently that the time would come, perhaps 
during his life, when there would no longer be a 
Negro chattel on the continent. 

Senator D. R. Atchison's zeal in mustering men 
to invade Kansas for the purpose of forcing slavery 
upon the people, and his denunciation of all anti- 
slavery men, with his violent intolerance of all 
who did not indorse his plans, stirred the blood of 
the follower of Gleorge Fox to more than summer 
heat. He determined to face the lion in his den, 

and administer to him some wholesome advice and 
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warning. The opportunity occurred at a public 
meeting in Platte City, which was addressed by 
Atchison, seeking rescruits for the invasion of 
Kansas. He was freely disporting his familiar 
epithets of "Nigger thieves,'' "Northern vermin," 
"Northern cattle," "Abolitionists," "wench 
lovers," etc. He dwelt upon the inferiority of the 
Negro, exaggerated the danger of African domi- 
nancy and social equality, and rang the changes on 
white men marrying "nigga' wenches." It was a 
duty they all owed to themselves and the "nigga's" 
to keep the "black scamps" in their place, which 
was that of servants for the whites and toilers on 
the plantation. 

Friend Witherspoon listened with suppressed 
indignation to the violent harangue to the end, 
when he politely ventured to propound a few ques- 
tions to the speaker. 

"I would like to inquire of thee. Friend Atchi- 
son, where thee obtained thy right to invade Kan- 
sas and vote, seeing thou art a citizen of Mis- 
souri ?" 

"Got it from God Almighty, who has ordained 
that the nigga' shall fo'eva' be a slave," blurted 
the senator as he stared savagely at the Quaker. 
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"Art thou sure that thou art not mistaken about 
the source of thy authority? Gk)d says He will 
punish those who oppress the poor. And who is 
poorer than these black people? Furthermore, 
God also says, ^Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.' Would 
thee like to be made a slave and driven about like 
dumb cattle?" And the old Quaker looked calm 
and triumphant as he brightened for the encoimter 
with the ruffian leader. 

"The nigga' is not a man ; he is an orang-outang, 
and should be kept in his place as a slave. The 
nigga' thieves and Abolitionists of the Xo'th have 
no right to make a free State out of Kansas and 
then steal our property in Missouri." This was 
spiced with violent oaths that can not be inserted 
in respectable literature, while the face of the 
speaker colored with gathering anger and the crowd 
began to show signs of Tineasiness. 

"Thou art not very choice in the selection of 
thy words," coolly suggested Nehemiah. "They 
bear the mark of the company thou keepest. They 
have the odor of brimstone. It might be well for 
thee to remember that thou art letting loose birds 
that may return to roost in thy head. Peradven- 
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ture, thou art planting the seeds of an invasion 
that may produce a crop which will spread all over 
the slaveholding States. The blows thou and thy 
followers art striking to fasten slavery on Kansas 
may rebound and break the fetters of all the slaves 
in the land," prophetically suggested Nehemiah. 

Atchison was not at all pleased with the course 
the meeting was taking. It was easy for him to 
lose his temper and to forget the characteristics 
of a gentleman when met by one who disagreed 
with him. His usual argument with such was a 
bluff, a revolver, or a threatened rope. But the old 
Quaker was too favorably known and had too many 
friends to be treated in that way. Besides, his 
words had in them the sound of doom, which could 
not be silenced by bluff or snarl. And having 
opened fire on the Border Ruffian leader, he was 
not to be easily turned aside. The senator thought 
he could dull the edge of the sharp thrusts by a 
resort to irony. With evident confusion he in- 
quired : 

"Friend K'ehemiah, when did you receive your 
commission as a prophet? Have you got your 
credentials with you? You know a prophet has 
no honor in his own country, and we can not accept 
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your direful predictions without good evidence 
of your authority to speaL Who made you a 
preacher ? Have you taken out a license to prac- 
tice in this county ? Honestly, If ehemiah, you had 
betta' confine yourself to the cultivation of your 
potato patch, and let those who understand the 
matta' attend to the nigga\" 

The Quaker replied : "God Almighty gave me 
my authority to speak for the rights of man. I 
do not need thy permission to teach or prophesy, 
nor the permission of this county. I am a free 
man. I do not wonder that thy conscience troubles 
thee. Thou hast not forgotten that in thy younger 
and purer days thou thyself didst believe human 
slavery to be wrong. But, David, thou hast de- 
parted from the faith of thy youth. And thou art 
leading others astray. Thy ambition hath ruined 
thee. Thy prospect for future political promotion 
is at an end. Thou art digging thine own grave. 
Thy name will go into history as one who vainly 
sought to degrade and enslave his brother man, 
rather than to lift him up and ennoble him. If 
thou art remembered at all it will be as an op- 
pressor of the poor." 

By this time the crowd, which was composed 
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largely of young men who had always known Ne- 
hemiah Witherspoon as a kind and benevolent man, 
began to look ashamed of itself, and the feeling 
was turning against Atchison. 

There was present a yoTing man who was on a 
visit to friends in Platte City during his vacation 
from an academy, where he was a student of the- 
ology, who had just enough egotism to suppose he 
could paralyze the Quaker if he had a chance. He 
lifted up his voice, so all could hear him, and pro- 
pounded these questions: 

"I would like to ask our Quaka' friend what he 
proposes to do with all the mulattoes or half nig- 
ga's who are becomin' mo'e and mo'e important 
and exasperatin' every day, and who are so rapidly 
increasin' in numba' all the time ? And I would 
further beg the privilege of laying down this prop- 
osition f o' consideration : The Anglo-Saxon and the 
Africo-American can not live side hy side as free 
men. The African is so much inferio' to the white 
man, and increases so rapidly, that if he is not held 
in slavery he will become the rula' of the white 
race by me'e brute fo'ce, and these sma't half 
nigga's will set up a Mulatto Republic and domi- 
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nate the whites. What do you say to that, Mr. 
Quaka' ?" And the young academist looked over 
the crowd with a self -satisfying smile on his face, 
which said, "Have n't I squashed the old idiot ?" 
all unconscious that while claiming superiority for 
the white man, he confessed inferiority in his fear 
of the domination of the black man in a race free 
and fair for all. 

Nehemiah smiled a smile of peculiar shape as 
he proceeded to help the young student out of his 
trouble : 

"As to the first question respecting the dispo- 
sition of the mulattoes, I would refer that to the 
fathers of these unfortunate persons for settlement, 
since they know more about the origin of the mu- 
latto than anybody else, and are therefore presum- 
ably more competent to solve the problem. If after 
a fair trial they are unequal to the task we may 
help them out." 

The crowd cheered this answer and laughed at 
the evident discomfiture of the divinity student. 
Nehemiah went on: 

"As to the second question, it remains yet to 
be shown that the white man and the free black 
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man can not live side by side in peace and comity. 
There are free blacks in every State in the Union, 
and they do n't seem yet to have endangered the 
dominancy of the whites. Indeed, they are gener- 
ally valuable citizens in the community where they 
reside, comparing quite favorably with other cit- 
izens who have had no better chance. As to the 
danger of a mulatto Republic, I would advise thee 
to devote thyself to missionary effort among those 
who produce the mulatto and thus stop the supply. 
The danger will then vanish into an infinitesimal 
quantity. Art thou satisfied, young man f 

It seemed desirable to Atchison to close the 
meeting at this juncture, as no new recruits for the 
"army of invasion" were offering, while from man- 
ifest indications there was danger of losing some 
already enrolled. So after a few words of exhor- 
tation to "stand by their colors and their domestic 
institutions, and run the ^nigga' lovers' out of the 
country," the company dispersed to meet again 
when Nehemiah Witherspoon would not be present. 
The recruits were about equally divided. Some 
said Atchison was "a blasted fool," others said 
Nehemiah Witherspoon was "an old blatherskite." 
This, of course, is a mild interpretation of the ad- 
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jectives used to qualify ^'fool" and "blatherskite." 
Xearly all, however, agreed that Nehemiah was on 
the safe side. When the Quaker departed he shook 
hands with Atchison, and said, "It is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks, David." 
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m. 

A TIMELT BESCTTE. 

Heney Ward Beechee says, "Flowers are the 
sweetest things that God ever made and forgot to 
put a Soul into." True, some of the most beau- 
tiful have thorns. But what of that? All good 
things and people have some sharp points. They 
would be tiresome if they had not. Alphonse Karr 
says : "Some people are always grumbling because 
roses have thorns. I am thankful that thorns have 
roses." It is a happy faculty that sees the roses, 
not the thorns ; the sunshine, not the darkness ; the 
joy, not the sorrow ; the beautiful, not the deformed. 
There were those who never saw anything in great 
Cromwell but the wart on his face. They have 
their successors to-day. Julia Ward Howe sang a 
divine truth in the sweet couplet : 
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Men saw the thorns on Jesus' brow, 
Bat angels saw the roses.'' 

A lover of flowers is a lover of the beautiful. 
A lover of the beautiful is not "far from the king- 
dom of God." 
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''Were I in churchless solitudes remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of Grod's ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines." 

Not many places in the temperate zone surpass 
Kansas in its wealth of wild flowers. Delicate in 
fiber, variegated in color, ambrosial in fragrance, 
soft and restful to the eye, they are in number al- 
most countless, — clematis, evening primrose, ment- 
zelia, larkspur, blazing star, sweet William, sun- 
flower, poppy, wild rose, painted cup, day flower, 
blue violet, dandelion, wild lily, phlox, red bud, 
easter bell, shepherd's purse, oxalis, cleaveus, sedge, 
rush, blue ivy, anemone, mosses, lichen, canadensis, 
umbellata, and many others, including over three 
himdred varieties in all. 

There is a legend of Aphrodite, the Greek god- 
dess of love and beauty, that wherever she trod 
flowers sprang up. A greater Deity has left his 
footprints all over the prairies of Kansas. Here 
is a scene of gorgeous beauty and golden richness, 
"stars that in earth's firmament do shine," that 
might well evoke the poet's song : 

" It was as if some central flre of bloom, 
From which in other climes a random root 
Is now and then shot up, here had burst forth 
And overwhelmed the fields, and set the land 
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Aflame with flowers. I watched them day by day ; 
How at the dawn they wake, and open wide 
Their little petal windows, how they turn 
Their slender necks to follow round the sun, 
And how the passion they express all day 
In burning color, steals forth with the dew 
All night in odor." 

The rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley 
were the divinely chosen figures to set forth the 
immaculate beauty and peerless loveliness of the 
only perfect Man that ever trod this planet. 

Birds love flowers. Xo wonder they seemed 

by agreement to meet in these lovely gardens, 

cooled by sparkling dewdrops glistening in the 

early sunlight, for their morning chorus, that they 

might, as it were, put "souls'' into the flowers. 

Perhaps God knew best when He left this work 

for the birds. Here they come, — ^the cheriwink, 

the mocking-bird, the purple finch, the chippy, the 

robin, the meadow lark, the quail, the blue jay, the 

redbird, the black crow, the wren, the swallow, the 

catbird, the finch, the thrush, the blackbird, the 

turtledove, the sparrow, the oriole, the martin, the 

weaver, the chickadee, the rain crow, the bobolink, 

the kingfisher, the kingbird, the plover, the snipe, 

the wild canary bird, the pigeon, the hummingbird, 

the prairie chicken, the wild guinea-fowl, and many 
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others, — all with their harps tuned for rehearsal, — 
the bassos, the tenors, the altos, the sopranos, pip- 
ing, triUing, warbling, whistling, chirping, carol- 
ing, chattering, shouting, — even the old black crow 
throwing in his occasional baritonical "caw, caV* 
— all in Tinison divine. What a chorus of sweet 
songsters ! Who ever heard a discord in this choir, 
or even a minor tone, or a note of jealousy or sensi- 
tiveness? All is jubilation. I have seen a flock 
of a thousand birds or more on their journey to 
the Southland, all piping at the top of their voices, 
and not a discordant note in the grand oratorio. 

t" 'T is love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of love. 
That even to birds and beasts the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches." 

What a scene for an artist's brush! Birds, 
costumed in many colors, all filled to the brim with 
joyous song, soaring in the air, darting to the 
earth, swinging on bush or grass, whistling from 
the sun-flower, each in its own place and way. 
Here are flowers in richest profusion, with all the 
varieties and delicacies of rainbow shades. Kissed 
by the gentle zephyrs of the morning, how they 
nod and wave their plumes as if keeping time with 
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the happy warblers of the air ! All overarched by 
the mellow, blue dome of the skies, stretching from 
horizon to horizon, with perspective of far-reach- 
ing, undulating prairie fields, painted in emerald 
green and tinged by the soft reflected hues of the 
bending heavens, — ^here is a picture of nature's 
own production, never to be equaled by poet's high- 
est flight or artist's skillfulest touch. 

The greatest masters of music have caught in- 
spiration from the songs of the birds. Seating 
himself upon the turf and leaning against an elm, 
Beethoven said to his friend Schindler, "This is 
where I wrote the ^Scene of the Brook' in my Pas- 
toral Symphony, while the yellow-hammers were 
singing above me, and the quails, nightingales, and 
cuckoos were calling all around." 

Miss Winifred Woodbury spent many Satur- 
day afternoons in the midst of this wilderness of 
flowers and jubilee of birds, for she was an ardent 
lover of both. One afternoon she was so lost in 
wonder and praise that she forgot the passage of 
time. She did not observe the fading rays of the 
sun as it sank into the West, until the evening 
twilight was shadowing her. She was four miles 
from home. She hastily pushed her way through 
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the wild grass and flowers to a clump of sumacs 
by the roadside, where she had left her pony. 

Friendly Indians often came from neighbor- 
ing reservations to visit Lawrence on Saturdays. 
Sometimes they would imbibe too freely of strong 
drink and become annoying. One evening, two of 
a party that had been in the village, tarried behind 
the others, who had departed at an earlier hour. 
They were quite intoxicated when they left the 
toAvn, whooping and yelling after the Indian fash- 
ion. Just as Miss Woodbury reached her pony 
they rode up, and dismoiinted on pretense of help- 
ing her into her saddle. There was nothing left 
but to submit to their interference. Stimulated by 
bad whisky, the devil of their Indian nature had 
come to the front. Instead of permitting her to 
go homeward, they held the reins of her pony while 
they remoimted, and then started in the opposite 
direction, one in advance of her and the other fol- 
lowing. It was useless for her to cry out or try 
to give an alarm. There were no people within 
hearing. Be it said to their credit, they in no 
way oflFered insult to their captive, though they 
exploded sundry wild yells and kept up a continu- 
ous chattering of Indian jargon on the way. 
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It was well toward morning before they reached 
the reservation. By this time the Indians were 
sobered. As they recalled the friendly relations 
of the white people with their tribe, they were 
greatly alarmed at what they had done. When the 
chief learned of the capture of the white girl, he 
was much angered, and immediately ordered her 
captors to return her to her friends. Early Sun- 
day morning they set out for Lawrence. Fearing 
the punishment they deserved, and undoubtedly 
would have received, they abandoned their captive 
on the lonely prairie, miles from her home, and re- 
turned to the reservation. 

Miss Winifred was much exhausted by fright, 
exposure, and loss of food and sleep. She sought 
shelter from the sun in a thick patch of hazel 
bushes, and soon fell asleep. When she awoke her 
pony had disappeared, and Avas nowhere to be seen. 
She was greatly confused, not knowing which way 
to turn. The sky was cloudless, and the sun was 
shining brightly. She saw, not far away, what 
seemed to be the village of Lawrence, with tents 
and cabins and ascending smoke, and set out con- 
fidently for her home. After dragging herself 
through the tangled grass for two or three mileS;^ 
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she lost sight of the little town. Looking in every 
direction she failed to find it again. She sank to 
the earth in despair. She had been following that 
optical illusion known as the mirage, which has 
deceived so many travelers on the prairies and the 
great deserts. After a half hour's rest, she arose 
and looked again. This time she discovered a 
column of smoke twisting skyward, and with re- 
stored hope wended her way in that direction. 
Coming to an elevated knoll, she beheld the rem- 
nants of a camp fire, but the campers had pro- 
ceeded on their journey in the early morning. 

It was now near the close of day. Only the 
upper rim of the sun was visible in the western 
sky. The twilight was gathering, and soon dark- 
ness would enwrap her. She cast about for some 
kind of shelter for the night. No timber was in 
sight where by climbing a tree she might escape 
that night prowler of the prairies — the wolf. She 
sought the friendly protection of a clump of su- 
macs. Gathering several armfuls of grass, she 
hastily made a bed and lay down to rest, but not 
to sleep, first committing herself to Him who 
slumbereth not in this beautiful prayer: 

"My dear Heavenly Father, I am lost on this 
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boundless prairie, but not to Thee. As the stars 
look from their distant homes, so Thine eye is 
upon me. I am exposed to wild beasts and venom- 
ous reptiles and other unknown dangers. Do Thou 
pre8er\'e me from all harm during the silent hours 
of the night. The stars that twinkle in the heavens 
are no more the work of Thy hands than the flowers 
and grasses that beautify the earth, and the king 
who falls from his throne is no more certainly seen 
than the birds that fly through the air. Xot a spar- 
row falleth on the ground without Thy notice. 
Thou feedest the fowls that neither sow, nor reap, 
nor gather into bams. Is not Thy lonely child 
of more worth than they? The lilies of the field 
neither toil nor spin, and yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not clothed like one of these. Clothe me, 
dear Father, with the garment of Thy love. Pro- 
tect me through the loneliness of the night by the 
shield of Thy power. Guide me to my home. 
Send me deliverance in my time of need. Amen." 
Among the wild animals of the prairies were 
the black and brown bear, the catamount or pan- 
ther, the wildcat and the wolf, to say nothing of 
the prowling Red Men. Of reptiles there were 

the rattlesnake, the adder, the blacksnake, and the 
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homed lizard. Companionship with these, with 
no means of defense, was not a desirable situation 
to the lost girl. Fortunately the wolf was the only 
one that indicated his nearness. Several times 
during the night his significant bark was heard. 
Once she discovered one standing upright in the 
edge of the sumacs gazing at her. She sprang 
to her feet and screamed, when it rapidly re- 
treated. 

About an hour before the break of day, distant 
flashes of lightning began to shoot across the south- 
em sky. Presently the clouds were thick and 
dark; then the far-away rumblings of thunder 
were heard. 

" Suddenly all the sky was hid 
As with the shutting of a lid." 

The poor girl was in terror. She quickly gathered 

more grass, and lying down upon her bed covered 

herself with it for some protection against the rain. 

The storm increased in fury, and drew nearer and 

nearer. The sky was a curtain of lurid flame, the 

thunder reverberated through the air and died 

away like the sound of distant artillery, the rain 

poured down in blinding floods. 
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'* Look I look ! that livid flash I 

And instantly follows the rattling thunder, 
As if some cloud-crag, split asunder, 
Fell, splintering with a ruinous crash. 
On the earth, which crouched in silent wonder. 
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It was one of those awfully majestic exhi- 
bitions of nature's mighty forces, not uncommon 
in the early days of Kansas, which awed all be- 
holders and cowed alike man and animal. Miss 
Woodbury lay crouching in the bushes like a 
hunted hare, clinging to anything within reach, 
not knowing what minute she might be lifted into 
midair and swept over the prairie. Fortunately 
the elements soon spent their fury, and the storm 
was over. 

Presently day began to dawn. 

" Mom, waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light." 

But the consequent relief of the unfortunate 
girl was suddenly turned into terror as she dis- 
covered by the light of the new day that she was 
surrounded by a pack of hungry wolves. Evi- 
dently the one that had reconnoitered during the 
night had reported his discovery; now the whole 
pack had mustered for an attack. At the sight of 
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her danger^ Miss Winifred screamed several times 
to frighten them away. 

When the teacher did not return to her home 
the previous Saturday evening, great concern Avas 
felt for her safety. Some citizens who had seen 
the dnmken Indians when they departed, at once 
surmised what had happened to her. A rescuing 
party was organized and search instituted. But 
the party missed the course the Indians had taken, 
and went far out of the way. They scattered over 
the prairies all day Sunday with no result. Sun- 
day night they camped in the timber on the Waka- 
rusa, ten miles from Lawrence. By daylight Mon- 
day morning they had resumed the search, going 
in dijfferent directions over the prairies. As the 
young lady screamed to scare away the wolves that 
had surrounded her, she heard an answering hu- 
man voice. She cried louder and louder, and the 
voice answered again. In a few moments a horse- 
man came plunging through the dripping grass, 
and the wolves that were just closing on their vic- 
tim took fright and ran away. Winifred was 
found and saved. Never did woman feel more 
grateful to man than did the Yankee schoolteacher 
to Mr. Daniel Rogers, who was her rescuer again, 
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he being the leader of the searching party. Never 
did woman seem more lovely than did Winifred 
to Daniel Rogers, as he beheld her perilous, help- 
less condition. Xever did man feel prouder of his 
opportunity. 

"O, Mr. Rogers!" cried Winifred, "you are 
God's good angel sent to save my life again." 

Leaping from his horse, Rogers sprang to her 
side. 

"Can it be possible. Miss Woodbury, that you 
have been exposed all this awful night to the dan- 
ger of that terrific storm and the attack of those 
hungry wolves ? What unkind Providence has per- 
mitted such an ill fate to an innocent, helpless 
woman ?" inquired Rogers. 

"The same kind Providence that ordered my 
timely rescue by the hand of such a chivalrous 
gentleman," answered the almost bewildered girl. 
"Not a hair of my head has been harmed, though 
it has been well soaked by the rain. O, the terror 
of that lightning, thunder, and wind ! Pray, how 
did you ever come to search for me, and how did 
you ever find me in that blinding storm ?" 

"When you did not return Saturday evening," 
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replied Rogers, "I organized a searching party and 
started at once in pursuit of the drunken Indians, 
who we were sure had in some way intercepted 
you. Those red scoundrels ! We '11 make them 
dance when we get them. Hoav did I find you ? 
A Higher Power must have directed my steps. 
But you are cold and wet, and you must be nearly 
famished for food. Fortunately, I have some re- 
freshments and brandy." 

Saying which Rogers spread his little luncheon 
and assisted Winifred as best he could with her 
toilet. After partaking of the welcome food, and 
partly drying her dothing in the bright rays of 
the morning sun, he helped her to a place behind 
him on his horse. Before noon she was safe at 
home, greatly to the joy of her parents and the 
relief of the citizens generally. 

The next day the old chief, with a guard of 
braves, brought the two offending Indians bound 
to Lawrence, and delivered them to the authorities, 
with this explanation : 

"Bad Injins, heap bad. Me good Injin. Me 
like white man. Me want peace. Me no want 
bad Injins, Bring 'em you. Shoot 'em, by damn. 
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Me no care. Smoke ? Ugh 1 Big Injin 1'* smiting 
his breast. 

They were turned over to the United States 
marshal and sent to Foirt Leavenworth for punish- 
ment. 
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VII. 
nrrELLECTTJAL SCINTILLATIONS. 

In a few days Miss Woodbury hadNrecovered 
from the shock and exhaustion of her experience 
with the Indians, and her frightful exposure on 
the prairies, and was in her place again in the 
school-room. She had thought much of the fortu- 
nate appearance of Mr. Rogers, just in time to 
save her from impending death by the wolves. 
This was the second time she had been rescued 
by him from a most perilous situation. What 
could be the meaning of the Providence that had 
thus thrown her in his way without any seeking 
of hers ? Why should she, who had come to Kan- 
sas to help keep slavery out, be made the bene- 
ficiary of such timely interposition by a slave- 
holder? She was reminded of similar romantic 
meetings between persons of sharp antagonistic 
sentiments, which had resulted in more than last- 
ing friendship. She would need to guard against 
anything of like tendency in this case. She tried 
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hard to persuade herself that she did not want him 
to call^ yet she could not banish him from her 
thought. It would be natural for him to visit her 
and extend congratulations. Indeed^ she would feel 
slighted if he did not. She ought to be glad to see 
him. It was so thoughtful and kind in him to 
organize the searching party, and he was so gentle- 
manly and tender in his rescue of her. But she 
had a nameless fear that some time she might bo- 
come entangled with a slaveholder, and that would 
be dreadful. What would her friends think ? 

Mr. Rogers, while he felt sincere sympathy for 
the young lady in her misfortune, was not at all 
displeased with the presentation of another oppor- 
tunity of performing a brave act for a woman in 
danger. "Suppose she is an Abolitionist," he 
mused. "She 's a mighty smart one. Besides, 
women of strong convictions have been known to 
change their opinions. She might change hers. 
They might yet become warm friends. Who 
knows ? At all events he would call and ascertain 
how she was getting on." 

Accordingly, a few evenings later found him in 
the Woodbury parlor. 
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*T! am delighted/^ promptly declared Miss 
Winifred, "to have the opportmiity of thanking 
you again personally, Mr. Rogers, for your very 
opportune kindness to me the second time. But 
for you, I think those wolves would have made 
short work of me. It was so good and thoughtful 
of you and others to search for me." And seating 
herself in front of the gentleman, she looked into 
his face with an expression of genuine appreci- 
ation. 

"Do nH mention it. Miss Woodbury,'^ returned 
Mr. Kogers. "It was one of the greatest pleasures 
of my life to find and rescue you. You seem to be 
the victim thus far in Kansas of singular mis- 
fortune. I hope the future may be free from such 
experiences, though I would be sorry not to have 
the happiness of serving you again under more 
favorable conditions." 

Miss Woodbury slightly colored, but, quickly 
recovering, she said: 

"Well, it appears strange, Mr. Rogers, that 
you, a slaveholder, should seem to be my guardian 
angel in the perils of my Western life, when I 
came here for the purpose of destroying the value 
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of your slaves, by helping to close Kansas against 
you." She tightened her brows a little as she pro- 
nounced "slaveholder." 

"It would be very strange, indeed, Miss Wood- 
bury, if I should be acting the role of an ^angel,' " 
he pleasantly replied. "I may be a 'guardian,' 
but, if you will pardon the liberty of speaking the 
truth, it is more fitting that you should be con- 
sidered the 'angel.' Suppose I am a slaveholder. 
Are you not an Abolitionist? This adds to the 
strangeness, and throws a kind of mystery about 
our unexpected meetings." This was spoken with 
a soberness that invested it with a significance be- 
yond the mere words. 

Miss Winifred relaxed the stiffness of her 
brows and laughed heartily at the turn of the con- 
versation, but could not conceal the flush that stole 
over her smiling face, and she answered with 
slightly perceptible confusion : 

"You Southerners have a happy way of saying 
things that makes me wonder if you have not been 
trained in a school of flattery." 

"I beg pardon, Miss Woodbury. I am not a 

flatterer. I have spoken the truth. But you have 

been 'trained' too. Tour every utterance and ac- 
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tion show it. By the way, are we not what our 
training makes us ? You have said I am a slave- 
holder, and you seem shocked at the thought I 
have never known anything else. My ancestors 
purchased Negroes from the first cargo landed at 
Jamestown. I have breathed a pro-slavery atmos- 
phere from my birth. The system was taught me 
at my mother's knee. It was a subject of instruc- 
tion in my school. The pulpit promulgated it. 
The politicians fortified it. Do you wonder, there- 
fore, that I am a slaveholder ?" 

"Yes, sir, I do I" asserted the Yankee teacher, 
with considerable animation. "You are too intelli- 
gent, too refined, too good to be the owner of men 
and women, and to consent to a system that sepa- 
rates husbands and wives and parents and children. 
Why do you not break away from the iniquitous 
thing as others have done?" 

The Puritan blood was stirred. The specious 
argument of Rogers had aroused a feeling that 
hitherto had only slumbered because of the social 
amenities observed by the parties. Mr. Rogers 
now felt that he must look to his laurels, else the 
Yankee girl would win the prize. He went on: 

"You must admit, Miss Woodbury, what his- 
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tory teaches, that we are largely what our environ- 
ment makes us. A child bom of Mussulman pa- 
rents, in a Mohammedan country, is a follower of 
Mohammed. If born in China, he is a disciple 
of Confucius. If bom in Spain, he is a Catholic. 
If in England, he is Protestant. Children reared 
in Free Soil families are anti-slavery. You have 
had a Puritan training. We can not get away from 
our environment. Besides, we inherit much from 
our ancestors, not only of physical, mental, and 
moral traits, but also of educational convictions; 
call it prejudice, if you please. To say the least, 
our trend is in the direction of those who preceded 
us in life. You are not to blame for being a Puri- 
tan and Abolitionist. Kindly extend the same 
toleration to me, and do not believe me a monster 
because I am a slaveholder.'' 

This was an argument that Miss Woodbury 
did not anticipate. But she was not unprepared 
for it. Her education was the best the times af- 
forded. She had been thoroughly drilled in the 
ethics of slavery. She had studied the progress 
of mankind, and was familiar with the great trans- 
formations of character and the wide reformations 
in philosophy, religion, and politics, in smte of en- 
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viromnent. Mr. Rogers found in her a wideness 
of information, a force of argument, and a depth 
of moral and ethical insight, that almost made him 
wish he had not led off in his peculiar line of 
thought. 

"Why, Mr. Rogers," explained Winifred, as 
she brightened for the combat, "you talk like a 
clergyman or a college professor. I have read 
something like that. Your argument, I must say, 
is as pleasantly delivered as it is fallacious in logic 
and false in history. If we are the creatures of en- 
vironment, why are we not where our fathers be- 
gan? How did the race ever make any progress 
if all were in bondage to surroundings ? Did not 
some one first break away from his environment 
and start up the hill of advancement ? If we are 
bound by the prejudice of education, by the tyr- 
anny of physical, mental, and moral conditions, 
intensified by the inheritance of all the bad qual- 
ities of our ancestry, immediate and remote, why 
is not the world receding instead of advancing? 
But your statements are not sustained by history. 
All do not remain Mohammedans who are bom 
such. There are Christians in China, Protestants 
in Spain, and Catholics in England. Many bom 
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of Democratic parents experience a second and bet- 
ter birth, and some bom in Free Soil households 
wander from home like the prodigal son. Your 
argument extinguishes all moral distinctions. It 
remands men to the grasp of iron necessity, and 
destroys all responsibility for wrongdoing. True, 
I am not to blame for being bom in New England, 
nor you for first seeing the light of day in Mis- 
souri; but I am personally responsible for being 
an Abolitionist, as you are for being pro-slavery. 
The difference is, I am right in being what I am ; 
you are wrong in being what you are. It is for 
this reason that I and others are here to save this 
new country to freedom.'' 

At this stage it was mutually agreed that the 
discussion should be adjourned, and the balance 
of the evening devoted to more congenial matters. 
The sharpness of the debate did not in the least 
diminish the mutual respect of the combatants. 
Mr. Rogers was kindly invited to repeat his call at 
his pleasure. 
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A DAT OF CONVENTIOHS. 

As (JovEBNOB Reedeb could not be controlled 
by pro-slavery men they demanded his removal, 
which was granted by President Pierce, who was 
in his day one of the most subservient supporters 
of the South. Desiring a renomination, he had 
not the courage to condemn one of the most flagrant 
outrages upon the rights of a free people, but an- 
nounced his purpose to support the border ruffian 
Legislature. Governor Reeder had so exasperated 
the Missouri invaders that they began to plot his 
assassination. Thus threatened with death he was 
obliged to flee the Territory. Secreted in a hotel 
in Kansas City, and surrounded by a mob of pro- 
slavery men searching for him, he rightly thought 
his end near, and made his will, of which the fol- 
lowing is a part : 

"I, Andrew H. Reeder, in danger of being 
murdered by a set of wild ruffians and outlaws, 
who are outside all restraints of order, decency, 
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and all social obligations, and who are below the 
savage in all the virtues of civilization, in view 
of my death, which may happen to-day or to- 
morrow, make this last will and testament." 

Disguised as an old farmer, clothed in a jeans 
suit, dilapidated straw hat, a day pipe in his mouth 
and an ax in his hand, he walked out of the hotel 
imdetected, and was rowed down the river in a 
skiff to an out-of-the-way landing, where a friendly 
steamboat captain, who was in the secret, took him 
on board. He came to the Territory as an old- 
line pro-slavery Democrat. He left as a thorough 
Free State man. This was gubernatorial convert 
number one. Out of the seven governors appointed 
by Pierce and Buchanan, all but one (Shannon) 
were likewise converted. 

His successor was Hon. Wilson Shannon, who 
was a devoted friend of the slavery propagandists 
from the start. His administration was one-sided, 
weak, prejudiced, and a complete failure. He, 
too, left the Territory in fear of his life from those 
whom he tried so faithfully to serve. In later years 
he said: "Govern the Kansas of 1855-6! You 
might as well try to govern the devil in helL" 

These were dark days for Kansas. The fraud- 
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ulent Legislature was in power^ recognized and sus- 
tained by the Pierce Administration. The Terri- 
torial offices were all in the hands of pro-slavery 
men. The sixteen United States officers were of 
the same stamp. The courts were ruled by such 
unmitigated pro-slavery partisans as Judge Le- 
compte, whose decisions were scarcely unsurpassed 
by Nero or Draco. In this emergency, the suprem- 
est wisdom and patience were required. Fortu- 
nately, these requisites came to the aid of the 
Free Soil heroes. The spirit of the men and 
women of '76 seemed to be upon them. A meet- 
ing was immediately held in Lawrence, June 8th, 
to decide on a line of policy. At this gathering 
Miss Winifred Woodbury made her first public 
appearance. In a clear, ringing voice, with a kind 
of supernal inspiration which reminded one of the 
maids and matrons of Eevolutionary days, she 
exhorted the people to be true to their convictions, 
to stand by their colors, and to fight the demon 
of slavery to the death. The women of Lawrence 
would sustain them in every movement to this end. 
They were already organizing for the work of 
prayer, of coimsel, of encouragement. If the worst 
should come, rather than submit to the rule of 
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Border EuflSanism, they could and would do more 
than pray and talk. "Already some of us can hit 
the bull's-eye with a revolver at a respectable dis- 
tance," said this successor of the Maid of Orleans, 
"and when Beecher's ^Bibles' arrive I, myself, will 
instruct the mothers and maidens in their use in 
the protection of person and home." 

A second convention was called for July 25th, 
in the same place. Men of varied thought and 
method came together. Great discretion was neces- 
sary. All were united on one point — they would 
not recognize the illegal Legislature which had 
been forced upon them by Missouri invaders. 
From this position they would never recede. But 
they were anxious to avoid anything wrong in plan 
or policy from which they might have to retreat. 
They would waive all matters of detail and accept 
aid from all persons and quarters that would con- 
tribute towards making Kansas a Free State. 
They declared their indubitable right and power 
to conduct their own domestic affairs without out- 
side interference — peaceably if possible, by more 
strenuous methods if necessary. The struggle was 
becoming more and more urgent every day, and 
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they and their friends should be prepared to resist 
the invasion of outlaws and cut-throats at any cost. 
At the close of the convention's deliberations 
the Yankee schoolmistress was requested to favor 
them with a recitation, as she was a finished elocu- 
tionist. She gave them the "Battle Song of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus/' in which occur these thrilling 
stanzas : 

'' Be of good cheer ; your cause belongs 
To Him who can avenge your wrongs ; 

Leave it to Him, our Lord. 
Though hidden now from all our eyes, 
He sees the Gideon who shall rise 

To save us, and His Word. 

As true as God's own Word is true, 
Not earth or hell with all their crew 

Against us shall prevail. 
A jest and by-word are they grown ; 
Grod is with us, we are His own, 

Our victory can not fail." 

The meeting was greatly stirred by these elo- 
quent words. Daniel Rogers was in the crowd. He 
was proud of Miss Woodbury's ability, attracted 
by her beauty, and even moved by her forceful 
appeal, but he had the feeling that the thoughts, if 
not the eyes, of the people were on him. His rescue 
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of the Yankee teacher was known to everybody, 
and his attention to, and admiration for, her was 
not a secret in the little town. He had a kind of 
premonition that public sentiment might soon be- 
come so inflamed that it would not be pleasant for 
him to continue his residence in the Free Soil 
town. So far he had deported himself with admir- 
able propriety, and had excited no unfriendly re- 
mark; but from the manifest drift of affairs, he 
would probably get into closer quarters before long. 
How this might affect his relation to Miss Wood- 
bury was a question of no little concern to him. 

Two days later, in the same place, the Demo- 
cratic citizens of the Territory were called to- 
gether in mass convention, under the name of the 
"National Democracy," to organize their party and 
hold fast to the old landmarks. Colonel James 
H. Lane, a unique character in the story of Kan- 
sas, was unanimously chosen chairman. 

Colonel Lane came to Kansas, from Indiana, in 
the spring of 1855. He had participated in the 
Mexican War, and had served one term in Con- 
gress. He was a Democrat of strong pro-slavery 
sentiments, boasting that he would just as soon 
buy a "nigger" as a mule. He conceded the legal- 
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ity of the border ruffian Legislature, and assumed 
that, as a matter of course, Kansas would become 
a slave State. He was a fit person to be president 
of the Democratic Convention. 

To the surprise of the Free Soil men, the 
meeting "courteously requested that citizens of 
neighboring States would allow them to manage 
their o^vn affairs in their own way, and pronounced 
emphatically against illegal voting, whether by 
outsiders or others. The tone of the assembly was 
as entirely radical on the question at issue, as had 
been the Free State Convention, in the same place, 
two days earlier." Reaction against the Missouri 
outrages was setting in, because the welfare of a 
party was in peril. 

Daniel Rogers was one of the speakers at this 
gathering, which was not very large by the way. 
He was pleased with the opportunity thus afforded 
publicly to define his attitude. He heartily in- 
dorsed the platform enunciated, dwelling especially 
upon the right of the people to manage their own 
domestic affairs. He was careful to omit any ref- 
erence to the subject of slavery. Several free 
State ladies were present in the rear of the tent, 
including the Yankee schoolteacher. She watched 
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the speaker closely. What he said had a prophetic 
meaning to her. When he rose to speak Miss Wini- 
fred was slightly agitated. She dropped her head 
just a littla From her view-point, some of his 
word were charged with the knell of doom, others 
were limned with light and hope. When he spoke 
of the right of the people to manage their own af- 
fairs, in their own way, she elevated her head with 
a perceptible sigh of relief. 

What a history was hidden in these two breasts ! 
How they would have unveiled the future if it had 
been possible ! But it is not always best that we 
should know of things to come — ^perhaps never. If 
they had known of the thorny path before them, 
perhaps one would have returned to her New Eng- 
land playgrounds, and the other to his Missouri 
home. And yet perhaps not. Who knows ? Many 
have said they would "gladly live over their lives 
again if they could." 

Events were now chasing each other like suc- 
cessive cloud-shadows over the prairies. The 
North was tumultuously stirred over the invasion 
of Kansas and other accompanying outrages. The 
press denounced with fiery invective, orators flamed 
with fierce indignation, the pulpit protested with 
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solemn earnestness. The whole country north of 
Mason and Dixon's line was ablaze with excite- 
ment, greater than that which followed the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. 

Anti-slavery sentiment was spreading and crys- 
tallizing. Democrats were forsaking their party as 
if it had been smitten with a scourge like the 
Black Death. Conscience was marching to the 
front. Wrong was seeking a hiding place. Thou- 
sands began to prepare for emigration to Kansas. 
The New England Society sent five hundred on 
their way. One hundred Sharp's rifles also were 
shipped labeled "Books," sometimes called "Beech- 
er's Bibles." What interesting reading they con- 
tained ! How these "books" glistened with the elo- 
quence of truth and flashed a light of calcium 
brightness on the situation! Kansas will yet be 
free. 

Mass conventions were now the order of the 
day. Another was held at Lawrence, August 10th, 
which pronounced stronger than ever against the 
legality of the Legislature, pledging its members 
to resist by all lawful measures its enactments. 
Among those who participated in the convention 
was Colonel Jim Lane. He was now identified 
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with the Free State party. Quickly perceiving 
the hopelessness of the pro-slavery movement, and 
indignant at the outrages of lawless ruffians from 
Missouri, he executed a triple summersault, and 
landed, not in the conservative anti-slavery crowd, 
but in the bosom of the thorough-bred Abolition 
fanatics — Senator Atchison's "nigga' thieves" — 
and soon after became the most violent of the gang, 
and a kind of Alaric terror to the Missourians. 
He perhaps helped more slaves to their freedom, 
during the Civil War, than any other man in Kan- 
sas. More than a year before Lincoln's emancipa- 
tion proclamation, he declared a company of slaves 
free, who had escaped into his camp from Mis- 
souri, and sent them in charge of his chaplain, 
Dr. H. D. Fisher, to find farms and homes in 
Kansas. He was an orator of extraordinary power. 
Few men could move an audience more deeply. 
He was elected United States senator by the To- 
peka Legislature, but never took his seat because 
the body that elected him had no legal standing in 
the judgment of the United States Senate. He 
was the author of the "anti-Negro" clause in the 
Topeka Constitution, which proposed not only to 
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exclude slavery, but also free Negroes from the 
State. To the shame and disgrace of the free 
State men, most of them indorsed this clause. 
Senator Douglas charged Lane with fraud and 
falsehood in this matter, whereupon Lane chal- 
lenged Douglas to a duel. Douglas declined on the 
ground that Lane was not his equal, not being a 
member of the Senate. One of the reasons, after- 
ward jocosely given to the people of Kansas, to elect 
him senator, was that such election would put him 
on an equality with the Illinois senator, and he 
could then consistently fight. When he was finally 
sent to Washington as a bona fide senator, the duel 
did not occur, for in the meantime he and Douglas 
had become warm friends. 

Li the trial of President Johnson, after his 
impeachment. Lane supported the President, and 
thus lost his standing in, and forfeited the confi- 
dence of, the Republican party. Charges of cor- 
ruption by the newspapers disposed senators to 
investigate. Lane took alarm, and left for Kansas. 
He met with such a cold reception, that on the Ist 
of July, 1866, at Fort Leavenworth, he shot him- 
self through the brain. "Whatsoever a man soweth 
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that shall be also reap." Thus ended the life of a 
man of mingled strength and weakness, of truth 
and falsehood, of virtue and vice. Professor 
Spring, a Kansas historian, says : "Lane belonged 
to the basest, most mischievous class of politicians. 
That the harm that such a man does to a Common- 
wealth must largely exceed the service goes without 
saying. The free State cause would not have been 
safe in his hands an hour at any critical period. 
His policies and ambitions in the United States 
Senate debauched the political morals of the Com- 
monwealth, and drew upon it a grievous train of 
calamities." 

Governor Robinson, in his "Kansas Conflict," 
says: "That both Lane and Brown were mono- 
maniacs, there is but little question — one, like all 
timid men with arbitrary power, cruel and blood- 
thirsty; and the other, believing he was commis- 
sioned by God to free the slave and exterminate 
the slaveholders. But the friends of these men 
will not permit the plea of insanity, and hence 
the other alternative must be accepted — if not 
monomaniacs they were demoniacs." 

Another historian, Mrs. Ropes, says of Lane: 
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"Nobody can study his face without a sensation 
very much like that with which one stands at the 
edge of a slimy, sedgy, uncertain morass. If there 
is any good in him, I never with all my industry 
in culling something pleasant Ifrom the most un- 
propitious characters have been able to make the 
discovery/' 
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IX. 

CONFUCTINO OPINIONS. 

"Delighted to see you again, Mr. Rogers," 
said Miss Winifred, as she greeted him a few even- 
ings after the recent mass-meetings and signed 
him to a seat. "Are n't we having exciting times 
just now?" 

"Kather exciting," was the response of Mr. 
Rogers, not knowing just what was coming next, 
for he had already learned that the schoolteacher 
was capable of heroic explosions under certain con- 
ditions. 

"I saw you at both meetings," she announced 
with averted glance. 

"I saw you also," admitted he, looking the same 
way. 

"I heard your speech," continued she, her eyes 
still fixed on the other side of the parlor. 

"I heard yours too. Your recitation was 
among the best I ever listened to," he confessed, 
his eyes turning toward her. 
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^TTou flatter me again, Mr. Rogers/' dropped 
from her lips as their eyes met. 

"Not at all, Miss Woodbury. Again I say I 
speak the words of truth and soberness," and he 
looked the truth of what he said. "Why should 
I not give praise where praise belongs ? You know 
that Young says : 



The love of praise, howe'er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart. ^ 



"True, perhaps," she quickly answered, *T)ut 
Pope says, ^Praise undeserved is scandal in dis- 
guise. 

"That 's only a half truth at best. Pope was 
an old cynical writer of rhymes," affirmed Rogers. 
"Even a little flattery is sometimes admissible. 
Dean Swift asserts : 

"'T is an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery is the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit, 
Will condescend to take a bit." 

"It seems we do not agree yet in our political 
sentiments. It is strange that so far we have only 
been in harmony at the pony race and the Indian 
episode," suggested Miss Winifred, with a mis- 
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schievous twinkle in her eye, accentuated by her 
usual winsome smile. 

"If that is so," retorted Mr. Rogers, "I 'm sure 
you will pardon me for hoping we may have a repe- 
tition of both the ^race' and the ^episode f " and he 
drew a little nearer. 

"There was a kind of wild excitement about 
the experience of both, I must confess, but I do 
not care to pay so high a price for their repetition. 
I could wish there were some other way by which 
you could agree with me in making Kansas a free 
State. I hope you will stand by your public an- 
nouncement that we should be allowed to settle 
our own affairs without foreign interference," de- 
clared the teacher in a serious tone. 

"I surely will," answered the attorney, "and I 
trust that you will soon see your error and come 
over to our side, and then Ve' will settle our 
'domestic affairs' satisfactorily." During the ut- 
terance of this he saw the usual smile retreating 
before an approaching cloud on the fair counte- 
nance of the Free Soiler, and he removed his chair 
back to its first position. 

"Your faith is certainly large, but you are 
doomed to disappointment. My principles and 
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purposes are fixed. Can the 'Ethiopian change his 
color or the leopard his spots V " she inquired, with 
an air of triumph. 

"Yes, they can," spoke the Southerner. "In 
some parts of Africa it is said white tribes are 
found. Color is largely determined by climate and 
environment. The color of wild beasts in time is 
modified by a change of climate and conditions. 
The same is true of men. So I may not despair 
of a change in your sentiments. If you could live 
in the South awhile you would be all right." 

"If ever, sir, as you mean it," and she rose and 
began to pace the floor. "You quite misunderstand 
me, Mr. Rogers. I hardly know whether you are 
jesting or in earnest. I am an Abolitionist to the 
manner bom, clear cut and sealed. I could n't be 
anything else, and I do n't want to be." 

Rogers saw the storm approaching, and began 
to pour oil upon the agitated waters. 

"0! I beg a thousand pardons. Miss Wood- 
bury. I did not intend to give offense. I was 
only answering your reference to the changeless 
color of the African and the indelible spots of the 
leopard. You will forgive me, will you not?" 
and he rose and stepped to her side. 
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"Yes, I suppose so, if you '11 be good in the 
future,'' hesitatingly answered the teacher. "You 
men are so exasperating. You are always falling 
down and then wanting us to put you on your feet 
again. Sit down, Mr. Rogers, and rest yourself." 

"Many thanks for the pardon. The mortifi- 
cation of the fall is more than compensated by the 
pleasure of the uplifting when performed by such 
generous hands. I may fall again," naively re- 
turned Mr. Rogers. 

"I hope not, but if you do there are nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine pardons filed for you, since 
you have received only one out of the thousand 
which you asked for, and they will perhaps cover 
the most of your life be it never so erratic," spoke 
Miss Winifred. 

"Your holding so many prayers for pardon, sub- 
ject to use in case of future ^falls' and ^erraticisms,' 
shows a generosity that is much in advance of your 
Puritanic ancestors, of whom you are so proud, for 
as I remember their history, they were stem and 
unbending, and not much inclined to mercy. So 
I shall hope to fare well at your hands even if I 
am a slaveholder," spoke Mr. Rogers, not knowing 
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how true his words might become in the near 
future. 

"Do not worry about that. I shall never for- 
get your timely help. If you should ever get into 
trouble, and my services would be of any value, 
do not fail to command me,^' responded Winifred, 
giving the matter an unintended serious turn, un- 
conscious that she was verging the threshold of 
prophecy. Going on, she said: 

"I perceive that you haven't forgotten my 
Puritan ancestry. I am glad you have referred 
to it, for it gives me a chance to read to you, 
if you will hear, what one of the greatest minds 
of the world has said about the Puritans." 

"I will listen with pleasure to anything you 
may read." 

Taking from the center-table a little volume of 
Macaulay's "Literary Essays," she read : 

" The Puritans were the most remarkable body 
of men, perhaps, which the world has ever pro- 
duced. . . . Those who roused the people to 
resistance, who directed their measures through a 
long series of years, who formed, out of the most 
unpromising material, the finest army that Europe 
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has ever seen, who trampled down king, Church, 
and aristocracy, who made the name of England 
terrible to every nation on the face of the earth, 
were no vulgar fanatics. Most of their absurdities 
were mere external badges like the signs of Free- 
masonry or the dresses of friars. ... If they 
were unacquainted with the works of philosophers 
and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles of 
God. If their steps were not accompanied by a 
splendid train of menials, legions of ministering 
angels had charge over them. Their palaces were 
houses not made with hands ; their diadem crowns 
of glory that should never fade away. On the rich 
and the eloquent, on nobles and priests they looked 
down with contempt, for they esteemed themselves 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and 
priests by the imposition of a mightier hand. . . . 

" They went through the world like Sir Arte- 
gal's iron man, Talus, with his flail, crushing and 
tramping down oppressors, mingling with human 
beings, but having neither part nor lot with human 
infirmities, insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and 
to pain, not to be pierced by any weapon, not to 
be withstood by any barrier. 

" 'Such we believe to have been the character 
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of the Puritans. We do not hesitate to pronounce 
them a brave, a wise, an honest, and a useful body/' 

"What do you think of that?" the reader in- 
quired as she closed the book. 

"A very fine lesson in history which I will try 
to remember/' said Mr. Rogers. "I guess it is 
about time for ^school to let out,' and with the per- 
mission of my teacher I will return soon for fur- 
ther instruction." 

"Perhaps my pupil would like to take the book 
with him and study the lesson at home," ventured 
Miss Winifred, as she placed it in his hands. 

"Delighted to do so," said the pupil. "Have 
had a most enjoyable evening. Good-night." 

"Good-night. Be sure and have your lesson 
well in hand when you come again," she called 
after him, as the door closed. 

As the young attorney walked down street he 
said to himself : "By Jove, she 's no fool. I must 
review my school books if I expect to keep pace 
with her. She even quotes the poets. Few women 
do that. Zounds, she grows on me all the time, 
like an unfolding rose. She holds up her end of 
the argument masterfully. What a spunky little 
Abolitionist she is! It seems like a case of an 
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irresistible force meeting an immovable object.' 
There 's going to be a smash-up or a surrender if 
this business don't stop pretty soon. I wish I 
could find out what she honestly thinks of me." 

As Miss Winifred rested awhile on the sofa, 
she found herself wondering why Mr. Rogers was 
calling so often. Of course common courtesy re- 
quired her to show a proper appreciation of his 
kindness, and to invite him to call again. But he 
was "kind-of-hanging-on." True, he was interest- 
ing and enjoyable, excepting his reference to slav- 
ery, but what use had she for a pro-slavery friend ? 
"Dear me I I do n't know what 's the matter with 
me," unconsciously placing her hand over her 
heart. "These are exciting times, indeed. I must 
give more attention to my school work. I really 
hope he won't call again, and yet I am always glad 
when he comes. Even when I see him on the other 
side of the street it is an effort to keep my eyes 
from turning toward him." 

The origin and development of love is a curi- 
ous study. It steals into most hearts impercept- 
ibly. "Love at first sight" is abnormal, if not im- 
possible. At the outset, few persons know them- 
selves to be under its charm, but they know some- 
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thing is stirring in the breast. The mysterious 
drawing of two persons toward each other, the con- 
scious pleasure of both when together, the sense of 
want when apart, the happy interest in an antici- 
pated meeting while both protest the absence of 
love, and stoutly insist that nothing more than 
sympathetic friendship exists — this is an innocent 
deception that many lovers practice on themselves. 
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ESAXT DISCLOSUBE& 

Befoke re:irisg tba: evening Winifred wrote 
these lines :o her cousin in Miaedchnieas : 

"Mt Dtxr Corsiy Stella : 

*'It will no doubt K-*:?! interest and amnse yon 
to hear what a tangle I have g»?t into in Kansas. 
I came here, as vou know, to help make this a free 
State, holding uncompromising anti-slavery senti- 
ments. One of the first gentlemen I met was an 
incorrigible pro-slavery !Miss«.mrian. He is the 
man that saved me from pp.^bable death in that 
run-away pony experience that I wrote you about. 
Then again* when I fell into the hands of those 
miserable Indians and was left to perish on the 
wild prairies the night of that terrible storm, it 
was he who found and rescued rae the second time. 
Dear me I What an experience I have had in this 
wild country I Xaturally, an acquaintance sprang 
up between us, which he is quite disposed to con- 
tinue. And I must confess, Stella, that I am not 
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disinclined to his partiality. He is an educated 
gentleman, of fine appearance and most pleasing 
manner. 

"But now consider my position and pity me, 
won't you? I abominate slavery. My friends 
think it strange that I should permit a slaveholder 
to call upon me. But the peculiar circumstances 
under which we first met and became acquainted, 
with the intelligence and chivalrous bearing of the 
gentleman in question, form a singular attraction, 
which I find it hard to resist, without seeming un- 
appreciative, not to say ungenerous. I often think 
I will say to him when he comes that our diverse 
views on slavery make it undesirable for him to 
visit me; but when he is here my courage always 
fails me. Try as hard as I may to keep him out of 
my thought, my mind, when not deeply occupied 
with school work, reverts to him. 

"The situation will seem almost grotesque to 
you, but to me it is really serious. What do you 
think is the matter with me, Stella, anyhow ? Do 
you imagine there is any danger of my falling in 
love with this gentleman? No, it can not be so. 
How could I ever love a slaveholder? Do write 
me what to do. Do n't you think I ought to dis- 
miss him, and thus end what may be an unpleasant 
tangle later on ? But he is so nice. 

"Lovingly Your Cousin, Winifeed/' 
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After Rogers arrived at his hotel, he opened 
his heart in a letter to a St Louis friend: 

"My Deab Tom : 

"I have some funny news to tell you. You 
know I settled in Lawrence to do my part in sav- 
ing Kansas to the South. Well, sir, I hardly got 
my stakes driven before I was thrown into the 
society of a bright, handsome Yankee school- 
teacher, or rather she was nearly thrown into my 
arms. We have had two very peculiar meetings 
where it devolved upon me to rescue her from 
imminent peril. I tell you, Tom, I never saw a 
sweeter looking rose than when I found that girl 
on the prairies, just at break of day, after a most 
terrific storm, where she had been abandoned by 
some devilish Indians. Something struck me then 
and there, in the left side of my breast, which has 
been troubling me ever since. Of course, courtesy 
required me to call and see the lady and extend my 
congratulations over her escape, and she so sweetly 
invited me to repeat the visit that I could not find 
it in my heart to refuse. No, sir, I could n't, Tom. 
Do n't you laugh, now. 

"The funny thing is, she is a red-hot Aboli- 
tionist, set on making Kansas a free State, while 
I am a red-hot slaveholder, determined on making 
it a slave State. I really think she despises slave- 
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holders on general principles, but she never shuts 
the door in my face. And do you know, Tom, I 'm 
beginning to believe that these Abolitionists are 
honest, especially this one. I don't know why, 
but somehow I find a change coming over me. If 
it were not so extremely improbable, you might 
think I was in danger of losing my heart. I will 
confess this much, Tom, that I always feel mighty 
comfortable when in her presence. I abominate 
her anti-slavery sentiments, but personally she just 
charms me — that 's the honest truth, Tom. 

"Unless I am protected by stronger defensive 
armor than I now wear, I may yet fall at the feet 
of the Yankee abolition siren. But she is so high 
strung on the slavery question, that I doubt if she 
would accept an angel if he were a slaveholder. 
So you see there is no hope for me. She has hinted 
more than once that I ought to emancipate my 
slaves, but to do that would make me as poor as 
^Job's turkey.' These infernal niggers are always 
making trouble of some kind, but I do n't see how 
we fellows would get along without them, for now 
we do n't have much to do but boss 'em. 

"I 've just returned from the home of this 
Yankee charmer, where T spent a delightful even- 
ing in submitting to her arguments on various 
matters. She knocked me out on the Puritans. 
She reduced me to zero in a discussion on heredity 
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and environment. She threw the poets at me so 
fast, that I felt as if I were in a poetic blizzard. 
She shook history in ray face so vigorously, that I 
thought I had never been to school. You had better 
believe she 's smart as well as sweet. Can't you 
come up on the first steamer and take charge of 
me, for I 'm afraid I '11 need a guardian before 
long. Yours in Blissful Perplexity, 

"Dan Kogebs/' 
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'HAMKT MABY BOGEBS" AS A LOVE 

DETECTIVE. 

The last time Daniel Bogers visited his home 
at Platte City, he said to old Mammy Mary : 

"Mammy, I know you are my friend, and I 
want you to do me a favor." 

"Shua I will, Marsa Dan, for you 's allers bin 
kind to dis poor ole nigga\" 

"Well, I want you to hitch the mule in the 
little spring wagon, and Sam will help you put in 
three or four barrels of apples. Then you drive 
over to Lawrence, where I live, and go from house 
to house and sell them. They have no fruit over 
there, and the people are crazy for apples. Half 
the money shall be yours. I 'U find a place among 
the niggers where you can stay over night. When 
you get there I ^U show you where to go. And I 
want you especially to call at the residence of Miss 
Winifred Woodbury, and have a good long talk 
with her. She is my friend. She is the young 
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lady I found on the prairies when she was cap- 
tured by the Indians. She ^s a mighty nice Yankee 
girL I would n't be surprised if she would try to 
persuade you to run away, for she thinks it 's 
awfully wrong to hold a black person in slavery.'' 

"Lawd bless you' soul, Marsa Dan,'' inter- 
rupted Mary, "you s'pose I 'd let any 'boHtioner 
'swade me to be a runaway nigga' ? No sah, I 
stick to you, Marsa Dan, long as you sticks to me. 
Did n't I nu's you at my own b'east when you wa' 
no high'em a duck's knee, an' you s'pose I 'd leave 
you all now when you 's a g'own up man ? No 
sah." 

Mary seemed hurt by the suggestion, and looked 
sad. Nevertheless, these slaves had much of hu- 
man nature in them. While they professed great 
love for their masters, the thought of liberty was 
always sweet. 

"I '11 trust you all the time, Manuny," con- 
tinued Mr. Rogers. "Now that Yankee girl is 
mighty nice to me, but she is awfully down on all 
slaveholders, and I do n't exactly understand her. 
Find out all you can from her, and tell her all the 
good things you know about me, and I '11 remem- 
ber you. Mammy Mary." 
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"All right, Marsa Dan ; I '11 do de best I 
can fo' you alL I M like to see dat Yankee gal, 
kase I 's hea'd you all say a mighty sight 
'bout her/' 

To talk x)ut loud to one's self is as old as the 
race. Socrates did it. So did Luther. So did 
Victor Hugo's philosopher, TJrsus. The slaves of 
the South always did it. As Mary walked to the 
Negro quarters she said to herself: "Wonda' 
what 's in Marsa Dan's he'd now. 'Pon my soul 
I b'lieve dat boy is he'd oba heels in lub wid dat 
Yankee gal. Yah 1 Yah ! Yah I He 's gwine crazy, 
shua. I do n't wan't no 'bolitioner fo' my missus, 
kase why, dey all says dey is wo'sa' on de niggas 
den any pu'son in de South. Howsumeva' I '11 go 
oba inter de Taratory, kase I wants to see dat land 
ob de compromis' dat all de niggas hab been 
spoken so much 'bout. P'haps ole Marsa Rogers '1 
sell out sum day an' took all us nigga's into dat 
land, an' Mamma Mary's gwine to see it fust. 
Marsa Dan can't fool me if I is a nigga'. He 's 
in lub, dat 's what 's de matta' wid him. Ma' be 
dat 'bolishen lady make him 'mancerate all his 
niggas, den we all be free. Hallerluya I De yeah 
of jubilum am a-comin' I Dis nigga' must crawl 
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into her roost early, so 's to get up in de momin' 
'f o' de break of day." And she hummed : 

" O de good time am a-comin', a-comin', 
An' de yeah uv jubelum am in sight." 

The next morning Mammy Mary set out just 

at daylight on her journey to Lawrence, with a 

load of apples. It was nearly dark when she 

reached the little city. Daniel Rogers was on the 

lookout, and directed her to her stopping-place. 

Early the following day she began to peddle her 

apples from house to house. She had no trouble in 

selling them. They were nearly all gone when she 

reached Miss Winifred's home. She was unknown 

to the Yankee teacher, but Winifred was naturally 

sympathetic toward aU slaves. Mammy Mary was 

one of those loving old mothers of her race who 

quickly won the hearts of all with whom she came 

in contact. Winifred was much impressed by her 

visitor. She quickly bought aU her unsold fruit, 

and bade her sit down and rest and have something 

to eat. Mary had not been accustomed to that kind 

of attention, and modestly declined, but the teacher 

would accept no refusal. She wanted to detain her 

as long as possible and ask her many questions 

about slavery. 
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"And you are a slave ?" inquired Miss Wini- 
fred, with manifest surprise in her voice. 

"Yes 'm. Could n't help it. Neba' know'd 
nothin' else. I wa' bo'n dat way. Hope you won't 
be 'fended, Missus." 

"O, no. I 'm so sorry for you. Wish I could 
make you free. Would n't you like to own your- 
self?" 

Mammy Mary remembered what her young 
master had said to her before she left home. Miss 
Winifred went on : 

"W^here do you live ?" 

"In ole Missury, oba in Platte County." 

"Whose slave, O, I mean, whose human being 
are you ?" 

The very word "slave" was obnoxious to the 
teacher. 

"Marsa Dan's," answered the old woman. 

"Dan who ?" 

"Marsa Dan Rogers." 

"Mr. Daniel Eogers, who lives here in Law- 
rence — ^the young lawyer ?" 

"Yes'm, he's de man, an' I'se his nigga'. 
Dat is, I belongs to ole Marsa Eogers, an' when 
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he dies I '11 be young Marsa Dan's nigga'. TJnda- 
stand dat, Missus?" 

"Yes, I understand. And you know Mr. Dan- 
iel Rogers ?" 

"Yes 'ra, guess I does. Know'd him since he 
was a suckin' baby; fed him on my own milk, just 
as white as his own mudder's. AUers rock'd him 
to sleep in my black a'ms. Kissed him a thousand 
times wid my own black lips," declared Mary, with 
evident pride. 

"Is it possible, Mary! Why, I know Mr. 
Rogers, too. He rescued me from a runaway In- 
dian pony, and he found me when the Indians left 
me out on the prairies all alone and brought me 
home," announced the teacher. 

"Lawd bless you' soul!" exclaimed Mary, as 
she sprang to her feet; "is you de shua enough 
Yankee gal dat I heah Marsa Dan say so much 
'bout ? If you wa' a little gal I 'd jist frow my 
a'ms 'round you' neck and kiss you on de face." 

"Your master, I mean Mr. Rogers, has been a 
kind of guardian angel to me; I owe my life to 
him," confessed Winifred. 

"Marse Dan say you is de 'angel' and he am 
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de ^gardeen/ ^' replied the colored woman, uncon- 
scious of the wit. 

"Yes, I know he is full of flattery." 

"What you mean. Missus, by dat ? You betta' 
not say nothin' ^g'inst my marsa right to my face," 
quickly spoke Mary, with feeling. 

"O, no, Mary ; I do n't mean any harm. 
That 's just a way we women have of talking. I 
think your master, that is Mr. Dan, I mean Mr. 
Rogers, is a very nice gentleman," acknowledged 
Miss Winifred, with a little confusion. 

" 'Deed he am. Missus. He wa' a nice baby ; 
he wa' a nice boy ; he wa' a nice young man. He 
neba spoke c'oss to his mudder. He neba struckt 
dis nigga in all his lifetime. He d'sarves a 
mighty nice wife. He '11 neba marry no common 
white trash 'long 's my name 's Mary Rogers, kase 
I owns dat boy," asserted the old slave, with a wise 
look and an inquiring glance towards Miss Wood- 
bury. 

"I hope he will get just as nice a wife as he 
deserves, Mary. I suppose there are many very 
fine ladies in Missouri, and with his wealth and 
gentlemanly character and chivalrous bearing 
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towards women he will no doubt find just the per- 
son he wants/^ said the teacher. 

"Wat you mean by shibalous barin' towa'ds 
womin', Missus ? You betta' not say nuffin 'gainst 
my marsa, kase he 's a gem'man. I do n't want no 
'bolishener to speak dat way 'bout Marsa Dan," 
and Mary started toward the door. 

"O ! Mary, do n't be offended. ^Chivalrous' 
means brave, kind, and good. And your master 
is all these and much more. You must help him 
to get a good wife among your nice Missouri 
ladies." 

"O, dat 's all right den. I neba had no edi- 
kashen, and I kaint talk dese big wo'ds," answered 
Mary. "As to Marsa Dan's gettin' a wife in Mis- 
sury, seems like he kind er leans oba dis way. 
Talks a mighty sight 'bout purty Yankee gals, an' 
how smart dey all is," saying which Mammy Mary 
looked straight into the eyes of the teacher, those 
almost infallible mirrors, at certain times, of the 
feeling of the heart. 

Winifred's eyes dropped slightly under the 
penetrating gaze of the old Negress as she said : 

"I can't imagine how he, being a slaveholder, 
would ever think of seeking a wife among Aboli- 
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tion women, who almost despise men who own hu- 
nian beings. You had better tell him to give lib- 
erty to his slaves before he ever tries that." This 
was said kindly but firmly, with the consciousness 
that it would reach Mr. Rogers. 

"Well, you see, Missus, qua' t'ings happens 
sumtimes. I 'se know'd sum mighty nice Southern 
ladies fall in lub with No'the'n gemmen, an' den 
I 'se knoVd sum mighty nice marsas fall in lub 
wid 'bolishun ladies, an' dey neba gits oba it till 
dey b'ing de Yankee gals to da' own plantation — 
neba gits oba it, sah. You neba can't tell. Missus, 
what 's gwine to happen in dese troublus times. 
Marsa Dan 's got a mighty nice plantation in 
Platte County." 

"Well, Mary, you just tell Mr. Dan, I mean 
Mr. Rogers, that he will never get a Yankee girl 
that 's worth having for a wife while he is a slave- 
holder. Would n't you like to be free, Mary ?" 

"Now, Missus, you 's axin me a mighty 'spend- 
ous question. Ole Marsa Rogers and Marsa. Dan 
is mighty good to all da' niggas. Wha' fo', den, 
should dey want to be free. I*'ll spoke a secret to 
you. Missus, if you '11 promis' not to tell nobody 
nuffin no how 'bout it. Promis' ?" 
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^*Yes, I promise." 

The old N'egress put her mouth to Winifred's 
ear and solemnly whispered : 

"It 's my 'pinion dat you can be my Missus, 
an' lib on Marsa Dan's plantation, and hab all de 
good nigga's wait on you, if you wants to." 

"Thank you very much, Mary, for your kind 
information, but I doubt not Mr. Rogers will se- 
lect a wife from among the many beautiful ladies 
of the South, any one of whom would be proud of 
him as her husband." 

Not succeeding as she hoped in her mission. 
Mammy Mary said : 

"Well, Missus, I must be arter gwine. I'se 
gwine back to Missury to-morrow. Come oba sum 
Saturday wid Marsa Dan and see de ole Marsa and 
Missus an' de plantation, an' spend de Sabbath- 
day wid us. Goo'-bye. De Lawd bless you. 
Missus." 

"Good-bye, Mary. I am so glad you called. 
Come and see me some time again. God bless you, 
you dear old soul," said Winifred, as she lovingly 
pressed the old slave's brawny black hands. 

Mr. Rogers was anxiously awaiting the return 
of his slave to hear the result of her visit. 
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"Mighty nice lady, Marsa Dan, mighty nice 
lady, but you 's neba gwine to git her," reported 
Mary. 

"Why so, Mammy ? What did she say ?" anx- 
iously inquired Rogers, with indications of slight 
nervous agitation. 

"She say no slaveholda' need eba look fo' a 
wife among ^bolishen ladies, kase why, dey all 
'spise men who own human bein's," responded 
Mary. 

"O, pshaw. Mammy, these pretty women from 
the North sometimes change their minds." 

"Dat ^s jist 'xactly what I tole her my ownself, 
Marsa Dan. I sed to her, ^Qua' t'ings happens 
sumtimes. Missus. I 'se knoVd sum mighty nice 
marsas fall in lub wid 'bolishen ladies, and dey 
neba gits oba it till dey b'ing de Yankee gals to da' 
own plantation !'' 

"What did she say to that V 

"She jist straighten be'self up, like preacher 
Winkham when he 's gwine to say some big t'ing, 
an' she say, ^Mary, you jist tell your Marsa Dan 
dat he '11 neba git a Yankee gal dat 's wo'th habin* 
fo' a wife while he 's a slaveholda'.' An' den she 
ax me if I would n't like to be free." 
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"Just as I expected," growled Rogers. "Those 
Abolitionists can't meet a nigger without trying 
to coax him away from his rightful owner." 

"No, Marsa, she neba cox'd me. She jist ax 
me de question. An' I tole her dat ole Marsa and 
young Marsa had allers been mighty kind ter me ; 
wha' f o' den should I want ter be free ? An' she 
ax me no mo' questions." 

"Didn't she send any message to me or say 
anything good about me?" he interrogated. 

"Yes sah ; she sed you wa' a mighty nice gem- 
man, an' dat you had sab'd her life, an' dat she 
hopen'd you'd git de nice lady you d'sarved fo' 
a wife. An' de last t'ing she say was dat my Marsa 
Dan would git his wife in de South, wha' da' wa' 
so many nice ladies dat would be p'oud of my 
Marsa as da' husband." 

Daniel Sogers spent a sleepless night. The 
visit of Mammy Mary had not brought him the 
encouragement he expected. The schoolteacher 
was a deeper mystery to him than ever. 
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HISSOUSIANS SEEK THE DESTRUCTION OF 

LAWBENCE. 

The notorious "Wakarusa war" came about in 
this wise : One S. F. Jones, a citizen of Westport, 
Missouri, and postmaster of that pro-slavery vil- 
lage, had been appointed sheriff of Douglas County, 
in which Lawrence was located. His hatred for this 
Free Soil village was phenomenal. He made him- 
self especially obnoxious to the citizens by his un- 
v^ise zeal in the enforcement of the laws of the 
bogus Legislature, and in the arrest of innocent 
citizens. He was perhaps second only to Atchison 
himself in responsibility for the civil strife that 
attended and followed his appointment. 

A border ruffian named Coleman contested the 
right of a Free Soil settler named Dow to a certain 
land claim. Coleman finally turned the scales in 
his own favor by the shot-gun argument, cowardly 
shooting Dow to the death as he walked along the 
prairie road toward his home. Dow boarded with 
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a friend named Branson^ who naturally felt much 
grieved by his brutal murder. Fearing he might 
be overzealous in the prosecution of Coleman, at 
the instigation of Sheriff Jones a warrant was pro- 
cured for his arrest, and with a posse comitatus 
of forty men, Jones proceeded to the house of Bran- 
son at a late hour at night and arrested him. His 
neighbors immediately formed a rescuing party of 
fifteen resolute men. When they met the sheriff 
and his posse of forty aids, they simply said to 
Branson, "Come out of that crowd,'' and he walked 
over to the ranks of his friends without the slight- 
est attempt at resistance by the brave Jones and 
his forty. It was the intention of the sheriff to 
convey his prisoner to Lawrence, where he ex- 
pected the citizens of that place to rescue him. 
This would have afforded him a reason for visiting 
his wrath upon the abolition town, which seemed 
the supreme ambition of his life. It happened, 
however, that three of the party that rescued Bran- 
son were citizens of Lawrence. This fact was 
seized upon as ground for a movement against the 
citizens generally. 

His fellow ruffians of Missouri, and his friend. 
Governor Shannon, were called upon for help in 
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the enforcement of his warrants for the arrest of 
these three citizens. They promptly responded to 
the number of fifteen hundred, camping in the 
woods of the Wakarusa, four miles from Lawrence. 
A conspiracy existed among them to unfurl the 
black flag when they entered the town. 

In order to prevent the shedding of blood, the 
citizens of Lawrence had sent a delegation of two 
to visit the governor at Shawnee Mission, and lay 
the situation before him. They succeeded in open- 
ing his eyes to the fact that his Missouri friends 
were the real offenders and violators of law, rather 
than the colonists of Lawrence. This brought His 
Excellency to the Wakarusa camp, and thence to 
Lawrence, accompanied by two Missouri Colonels, 
where, after an interview with the leading citizens, 
terms of peace were agreed upon. Thence he re- 
turned to Wakarusa, accompanied by Robinson, 
Lane, and our hero, Daniel Rogers, to secure the 
ratification of the same. A council of thirteen 
ofiicers was held. Speeches were made pro and 
con. General Lane, by one of his characteristic, 
fiery addresses nearly defeated the whole measure, 
but the wiser heads and more diplomatic counsels 
of Robinson and Rogers prevailed, and the 
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"treaty'' was consummated. The governor issued 
an order for the disbandment of the "army," and 
the brave fifteen hundred "marched down the hill 
again," leaving behind them remarks concerning 
the governor highly seasoned with the usual pro- 
fanity of such a crowd. Sheriff Jones was disap- 
pointed, but vowed he would yet be even with the 
fanatical Abolitionists of the New England town. 

It is due the memory of Governor Shannon to 
say that from this time on his administration 
toward free State men was more impartial. But 
just to that extent he lost favor with the Mis- 
sourians, and they soon compassed his removal, and 
he left the Territory in fear of assassination, as 
did Governor Reeder. 

Thus ended the great Wakarusa war, with only 
one killed. Thomas W. Barber, a free State man, 
was on his way home four miles from Lawrence, 
intending to return the next day, when he was bru- 
tally shot by one of the patrols of the enemy 
because he refused to surrender to the ruffian. 

There was an emphatic protest from one per- 
son at Lawrence against this so-called treaty as 
"an attempt to gain by makeshift what could be 
secured only by the shedding of blood." It was 
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the voice of John Brown, of Osawatomie. He took 
the stand uninvited, and urged the extermination 
of all slaveholders. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Safety ordered his arrest. 

Brown was bom in 1800. He had been mar- 
ried twice, and was the father of twenty children. 
He came to Kansas in the autumn of 1855, in 
response to an appeal for arms from his five sons, 
who had preceded him and settled at Osawatomie. 
His object was to fight and to kill. He was fired 
with a wild frenzy against slavery. He had per- 
suaded himself that slaveholders should be exter- 
minated, like the Canaanites of old, who had filled 
to the brim their measure of iniquity. 

The sword in his hands, he thought, was the 
instrument of God for the slaughter of the Philis- 
tine invaders from the border. His cure for the 
troubles of Kansas was ^T^ullets, not ballots.^^ He 
stood almost alone in the Territory. The policy 
of the leaders of the free State movement and their 
friends in the North was, as far as possible, to 
avoid violence. 

An historian of the period says : "John Brown 
is a parenthesis in the history of Kansas." He 
came and went like a passing cloud. That he was 
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honest in his convictions and brave in the execu- 
tion of his bloody methods^ not even his enemies 
can deny. That he was the victim of a species of 
insanity was long since admitted by most of his 
friends. The killing and mutilation of five pro- 
slavery men near Osawatomie, by Brown and his 
band, is now a well verified fact of history. The 
sworn testimony of James Townsley,* one of the 
band who refused to participate in the massacre, 
together with the testimony of the surviving fam- 
ilies and others, settles upon him the responsibility 
of this barbarous slaughter. This event greatly 
incensed the pro-slavery men, and retaliation 
quickly followed, though Brown himself escaped. 
After a short, erratic career in Kansas, he left for 
his farcical attack upon Harper's Ferry, in conse- 
quence of which he was convicted of insurrection, 
treason, and murder, and hanged. 

*The following Is a part of the sworn statement of James 
Townsley, who was with the Brown band at the Osawatomie 
massacre: 

" Old John Brown drew his revolver and shot the old man 
Doyle in the forehead, and Brown^s two youngest sons immedi- 
ately fell upon the younger Doyles with their two-edged swords. 
One of the young Doyles was striken down in an instant, but the 
other attempted to escape, and was pursued a short distance by 
his assailant and cut down. The company then proceeded down 
Mosquito Creek to the house of Allen Wilkinson. Here the old 
man Brown, three of his sons, and son-in-law, as at the Doyle 
residence, went to the door and ordered Wilkinson to come out, 
leaving Frederick Brown, Winer, -and myself standing in the 
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A wide diversity of opinion has always existed 
with reference to the character and motives of John 
Brown. Those who knew him best hold that his 
only method for the freedom of the slaves was the 
extermination of the slaveholder. It appears quite 
evident from his own utterances, that making Kan- 
sas a free State was scarcely a secondary consider- 
ation. As the light of passing years shines upon 
his erratic life, it becomes more and more apparent 
that his movements in Kansas and elsewhere had 
for their object the precipitation of a conflict be- 
tween the North and the South, thus affording an 
opportunity for insurrection among the slaves, with 
all its consequent bloodshed and devastation. 
Many of his friends of former years, who denied, 
explained, apologized for, or praised this phenom- 
enal man, have ceased their labor of love. 

Ex-Qovemor Robinson, leader of the free State 



road. Wilkinson was taken and marched some distance south 
of his house and slain In the road with a short sword by one of 
the younger Browns. We then crossed the Pottawatomie and 
came to the house of Henry Sherman, generally known as 
Dutch Henry. They brought out William Sherman, Dutch 
Henry's brother, marched him down Into the Pottawatomie 
Greek, where he was slain with swords and left lying In the 
creek. It was the expressed Intention of Brown to execute 
Dutch Henry, also, but he was not found at home. Brown 
wanted me to pilot the party Into the neighborhood where I 
lived, and point out all the pro-slavery men In it, whom he pro- 
posed to put to death. IpotUively refused to do a.** 
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movement from first to last, in his "Kansas Con- 
flict" (1890), says: 

"I have apologized for John Brown probably 
a thousand times. But when I became satisfied 
from new and conclusive evidence that these men 
(the five slain in the Osawatomie massacre) were 
innocent of all crime or threatened crime, and that 
their taking off was not for the protection of free 
State men from their outrages, but was intended 
by Brown as an act of offensive war, I abandoned 
the work, and ceased to apologize for him. If his- 
tory furnishes a parallel to the cold-blooded, un- 
blushing, persistent, and unscrupulous lying of 
John Brown, his family, and friends, I have not 
discovered it ; and yet it is of such men some people 
make heroes." 

Nevertheless, John Brown has always been a 
popular hero to many, who will read such state- 
ments as that of Ex-Governor Robinson with sur- 
prise, if not indignation. However, after a care- 
ful survey of all the facts, it must be admitted that 
his policy of extermination for the slaveholder 
evoked nothing but retaliation and bloodshed, and 
retarded rather than aided the cause of freedom in 
Kansas. In no way should he be held forth as an 
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example for others, save as an illustration of the 
litter failure of intemperate zeal and unjustifiable 
methods in a good cause. 

Sheriff Jones's threat to have revenge upon the 
citizens of Lawrence was realized not many months 
later. Incidents were occurring every day that 
stirred up the most bitter feeling on both sides. 
A number of citizens in Lawrence were falsely 
charged with crimes, and their arrest and punish- 
ment demanded. Reeder, Robinson, Lane, and 
others had been indicted for treason by the grand 
jury. The United States marshal and Sheriff 
Jones were the representatives of "Law and 
Order/' The Missouri braves rallied again. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED STJOAB-CAHP. 

The sugar-maple is indigenous to Missouri. 
In an early day there were large "sugar-camps" 
in many sections bordering the Missouri River, 
cultivated by the slaves much to their delight. The 
"suga' bilin's" gave opportunity for the assembling 
of the Negro population of the neighborhood that 
was second in interest to nothing save their relig- 
ious meetings. The preparation for the sugar 
season was exciting. Several things had to be 
done. There were the "spiles," made out of elder 
stalks, the pith being burned out with a hot wire 
or small iron rod, and one end sharpened ready 
for insertion in the auger-hole, to carry the sap 
or sugar-water from the tree into the trough. The 
trough, three or four feet in length and six inches 
in depth, was made of soft wood, dug out in the 
center, and had a capacity of three or four gallons. 
This was before the day of wooden pails or buckets. 

Then came the "tapping^* of the trees. With 
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a small auger four holes were bored, the spiles in- 
serted, and on the "tappers" went from tree to tree, 
until the whole camp of a hundred or more trees 
were pouring or rather dropping out their sweet- 
ened liquid. If the "run" was good, the troughs 
were easily filled during the night, and often twice 
during the day. 

Venerable old trees ! Towering skyward a hun- 
dred feet or more until the bending clouds kiss 
the topmost branches, and with numerous arms 
reaching out into the air as if to gather its sweet- 
ness, as bees extract the nectar from clover-blos- 
soms. What richness of emerald foliage in the 
springtime ! What golden beauty in the autumnal 
days! How the birds have securely nested and 
nestled in these high branches ! How the squirrels 
have chased each other up and down these limbs 
in hide-and-seek gymnastics! How the sun has 
rippled in joyous glee through these leaves ! How 
the pale moon has bathed this forest with shim- 
mering beams ! How many storms they have seen ! 
How much of snow and rain, of cold and heat, of 
darkness and sunshine they have known in the long 
years of their existence ! And yet if it were not 
for the winter, the snow, and the frost the sap 
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would never flow. So it is in human life — ^the 
frost, the storm, the winter of sorrow and hardship 
often yield the strongest and noblest character. 
How many times these old trees have heard the 
war-whoop of the savage and sheltered the white 
man from the sun ! Beneath these roofs of green 
doubtless many a wild brave whispered love-words 
into the ear of his Indian sweetheart. What a 
tale they could unfold, these majestic sentinels 
of the passing years. Ked men come and go, white 
men appear and disappear, the seasons change in 
turn, the flowers bloom, and the fruit matures and 
falls in its order; the wildness of the early years 
is pushed out by the incoming civilization of the 
later time — but the old trees stay. And here they 
stand, noiselessly, tirelessly, patiently, day and 
night ; pumping, pushing, pulling, tugging, lifting 
tons of liquid sugar and dispensing it to men, drop 
by drop, through these little "spiles." What a 
miracle! Whence cometh this sweetened water? 
From ground? or air? or roots of tree? or all? 
Who can tell? How marvelous are the works of 
God! How long these venerable workmen have 
silently wa^'ted before their worth was known and 
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utilized 1 In like maimer nature holds many valu- 
able secrets awaiting man's magic touch for reve- 
lation and utilization. 

A sled, or small wagon of wooden wheels, was 
used for gathering the sugar-water. Supplied with 
a half dozen barrels and drawn by horses or oxen, 
more frequently the latter, the water-cart or sled 
would be taken from tree to tree, while the Ne- 
groes, with gourd in hand, would dip the sap into 
a pail and empty it into barrels; thence to the 
%ilin' place," where the sweet water was trans- 
ferred to a half dozen or more large iron kettles 
built into a furnace. Fire was kept burning under 
the kettles day and night during the season, "bilin' 
down" the water. Once or twice a week, gener- 
ally at night, when a sufficient amount of syrup 
had been accumulated, the "stirrin' off," or cooling 
of the syrup into sugar, would occur. 

This was the occasion for the gathering of the 
Negroes of the vicinity at the "suga' camp." They 
came, some on mules, some in ox-carts, most afoot, 
with empty egg-shells, small tin-pans, or cups, to 
be filled with hot molasses and crystallized into 
sugar. Nor was this the only attraction. The 
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slaves were eminently social, and loved to meet 
one another. Sometimes the occasion would be 
turned into a prayer-meeting. At other times it 
was just as easy to improvise a dance, a Negro 
fiddler or banjo player always being on hand with 
violin or banjo under his arm. What happy days 
these were to the poor enslaved creatures who had 
no thought of anything outside of their temporary 
enjoyment! Sometimes family or neighborhood 
matters would be discussed, but seldom did the 
range of conversation on other matters extend 
beyond a very limited circle. 

It was at the "Rogers's Sugar-camp,'' on the 
occasion of a "stirrin' off," that all the slaves of 
the plantation were assembled, with a considerable 
contingent from neighboring places. The usual 
festivities of dancing, singing, and "sparking" had 
been under way for quite a while, but still the 
syrup was not ready to "stir off." The Negroes 
were more than ever agitated about what was 
going on in Kansas, but their information was lim- 
ited to an occasional remark of their masters, acci- 
dently overheard, and so they were much in the 
dark, and often got political matters greatly con- 
fused. In the lull that succeeded, the following 
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deliverances were given, awaiting the time for the 
"stirrin' off," which was the climax of the occasion : 
"I tole you all, chilins, dat sumin's gwine ter 
happ'n," announced Uncle Jo. "Da 's a ruslin' 
ob de leaves in de top of de mulberry-trees, an' dis 
nigga' heah de sound da' of.* De Lawd tole his 
chilin' to lis'en fo' dat sound, an' when dey heah 
it to move fo'wa'd oba de ribba Jo'dan. Marsa 
Atchison, he bin oba da' a tookin' up land fo' you 
all, fo' de time ob de jubelum am heah, an' de 
com-promis am 'filled. Let de faithful chilin ob 
de Lawd gird up da' bowels an' put on de back- 
plate of righterness an' de shield ob faith, havin' 
you' feet shod wid de 'cription of de gospil, an' den 
ma'ch up an' lay hole on de crown of 'temal life. 
An' disremember, brudda's and sista's, dat no one 
can enta' in but dem dat heah de sound in de top 
ob de mulberry-trees. De land am a-flowin' wid 
de co'n cake an' de woods am alive wid de 'possum, 
fo' de yeah ob de jubelum am a-cumin'. De Injin 
an' de buil'lo hab gone on a visit to da' friends in 
de mountains, de wind am a-blowin' on de watta's 



*»* When thou hearest the sound of a going In the tops of the 
mulberry-trees, then thou shall bestir thyself; for then shall 
the Lord go out before thee to smite the host of the Philistines.** 
—2 8AMUBii,;v. 24. 
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ob de ribba', an' de dry land will soon 'pear an' 
we '11 all c'oss de ribba' widout a-gittin' de soles 
ov* ou' feet in de mud." 

This speech stirred the soul of the inspirational 
sister, and she pitched her shrill voice on a high 
key as she cried : 



II I 



O, de good time am a-cumin', a-cumin' 
An' de yeah ob de jubelum am in sight.' 



Which was sung with the usual enthusiasm, some 
of the older people giving expressions to their 
feeling in "hallelujah," "praise the Lawd," "glory 
to Marsa Jesus." 

"I done heah no sound in de mulberry-trees," 
protested Aunty Jane. "Dat old nigga' dat jist 
spokin' hab let his 'maginashin run 'way wid his 
constemashin. Sum nigga's is allers hea'in' 
noises. Sum ob dese days Gabril '11 blow his ho'n, 
and den you '11 heah a noise dat am a noise, an' 
da '11 be sum white-faced nigga's 'round heah 'bout 
dat time. You all betta' ho' de 'bacco plant an' 
plow de co'n an' stay wha' you is, kase why, you 
all knows whose nigga' you is while you 's heah, 
but if you all 's a-gwine oba' de ribba' and de Injin 
an' de buff'lo an' de 'berlishuners gits arter you, 
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you niggas '11 all tu'n white as de wool on Marsa's 
sheep, an' you won't know who ye is or wha' 
you is." 

These words produced a solemn impression. 
Some looked sad, others seemed glad. But all 
were relieved after singing : 

** Blow, Gabril, blow, we's a-lis'nin' fo' de ho'n. 
No mo'e wo'k in de 'bacco field, no mo'e wo'k in de 

co'n ; 
Good-bye Marsa, good-bye Missus, fa'e-you-well, fa'e 
We 's gwine to meet our Marsa Jesus high up in de ai' ; 
Blow, Gabril, blow, we 's a-lis'nin' fo' de ho'n." 

Here old "Mammy Mary," of the Rogers's 
plantation, relieved her mind of a matter that was 
troubling her by saying: 

"Da 's sumin' de matta' wid young Marsa Dan. 
He 's bin a-talkin' to his old mudder kind er solum 
like. Da 's sumbody gibin him trouble oba' da' in 
Kansas. Da 's some Yankee gal arter him, he says. 
She 's bin a-t'rowin' he'self in his way an' kin' a 
'pendin' on him for help. Shouldn't wonda' if 
Marsa wa' in lub wid her if de troof wa' tolden. 
De matta' seems kin' a mixed up. I b'lieve dat 
boy 's f allin' in lub shu 's ye bo'n. Would n't dat 
be funny if Marsa Dan is cotched by a Yankee 
gal, an' you young Rogers's nigga 's would hab her 
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f o' you' Missus 1" And with a chuckle and a pe- 
culiar shrug of her shoulder, Mammj Mary 
paused. 

Young Mary Rogers, assuming to speak for the 
younger slaves of the Rogers's estate, replied to the 
suggestion of her mother : 

^^We all would be mighty glad to hab a nice 
Yankee missus. De Yanks am ou' friends. Maybe 
she might 'mancerpate us. O, hallelujah ! would n't 
dat be glorious !" and Mary gave a spring into the 
air, clapping her hands, continuing the exercise 
for several minutes. 

"No danga' ob dat," interrupted a white-haired 
man, whose intelligence and general information 
were above the average. "De wust bosses we eba' 
hab cum f rum de No'th. If Marsa Dan bring oba' 
one ob dem 'borlishur gals from Kansas as his wife, 
she '11 hold on to you all like grim death to a dead 
nigga'. Dat 's de natur' ob de animal. I 'se libed 
a long time in old Kentuck an' ole Missury, an' 
I 'se kept my eyes an' ea's open, an' I knows a 
t'ing or two. You all betta' stand by you' ole 
Missus an' pray dat she may neba' die." 

By this time the syrup was boiled down enough 
to be "stirred off." The egg-shells, small tinpans, 
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and cups were filled. Each fortunate owner of one 
of these held it in cold water until it was cooled 
and solidified, pending which they sweetly sang: 

'* 0, de Buga' camp am a good place fo' de nigga, 
Wha' flows de sweet 'lasses and de suga ; 
We '11 all cum agin at de sta'in' ofiF time, 
We '11 all be heah 'fo'e de clock strike nine. 

Yes, we '11 all be heah 'fo'e de clock strike nine, 
A-holdin' ou' eggs, standin' straight in de line, 
I '11 not go home till de sta'in' am thru. 
An' den if you 's willin' I '11 go home wid you." 

As they repeated the closing lines the young 
darkey boys and girls grinned, showing their well- 
preserved teeth, and looked suggestively at one an- 
other from the corner of their eyes. Soon they 
were paired and off for their quarters, and "the 
sta'in' off" was over. 
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XIV. 
NEHEHIAH WITHEBSFOON'S VISION. 

The power to penetrate the future was not the 
exclusive prerogative of the Hebrew prophets. 
The fact that their visions are matters of reliable 
historic record and realization, is no proof that 
others may not be endowed with a kindred power 
of penetration, though not in the same line or to 
the same extent. In all ages and among all races, 
a few persons have been the subjects of premo- 
nitions and warnings which subsequent occur- 
rences proved well founded. Abimelech, king of 
the ancient Philistines, was warned in a dream 
of the deception of Abraham. In like manner, 
Pharaoh was informed of the seven years of plenty 
to be followed by seven years of famine in Egypt. 
Joseph, at one time ruler of Egypt, was a cele- 
brated dreamer as well as interpreter of dreams. 
Nebuchadnezzar was "troubled in his spirit by 
dreams, and his sleep brake from him.'' His vis- 
ions of the night were afterwards fulfilled. The 
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father and mother of the Christ child were warned 
in a dream to escape the king's murderous purpose 
by flight into Egypt, and also instructed when it 
was safe to return. Calpurnia, Caesar's wife, be- 
sought him not to go to the senate on the day of 
his assassination, because she had been admon- 
ished of danger in a dream the previous night. 
There have been, and still are, prophets not of the 
seed of Abraham. Statesmen who have closely and 
conscientiously studied the condition of their coun- 
try, and noted the trend of political, social, and 
moral forces, have been able to forecast, sometimes 
with startling correctness, the inevitable outcome 
of these forces. Religious teachers, who at the time 
may have been regarded as eccentric, not to say 
"cranks," have anticipated results and delivered 
warnings which were justified by later events. 

Nehemiah Witherspoon was the disciple of a 
religious society whose members were distin- 
guished for their profound study of spiritual 
things. His devout meditation, his unswerving 
hostility to every form of injustice to body or soul, 
put him en rapport with the Infinite Mind. This 
peculiar psychic condition enabled him to antici- 
pate the future, and to indicate with reasonable 
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certainty what would be the final outcome of a 
great political and moral wrong like African slav- 
ery, because, when in that abnormal state, the God 
of the slave had access to his subjective mind for 
purposes of illumination and suggestion. Having 
recently been much disturbed by the attempt to 
force slavery upon Kansas, and to make it national, 
as indicated by the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott Case, and by the announced 
intention of slavery propogandists. South and 
North, he had a remarkable dream, or vision, as to 
the future of the Republic and the African race, 
which yielded him much comfort. He shall tell 
his experience in his own way. 

^'One night," said Nehemiah, "while lying on 
my bed, whether awake or asleep I can not say, 
a vision passed before my mind with all the dis- 
tinctness and force of reality. I saw a dark cloud 
gathering over the beautiful prairies of Kansas. 
I beheld bands of armed men, frightful in appear- 
ance, invading the Territory. I noticed emigrants 
by the thousand pouring into the country. I ob- 
served murdered men, burning towns, and farm 
cabins, with much disorder and fear among the 
people. Finally, I saw that the cloud began to 
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break and rays of light appeared, which spread 
and united until the dark cloud entirely disap- 
peared, and golden sunlight covered the prairies 
from one end of the Territory to the other. 

"An invisible Voice spake to me and said: 
^Son of man, the dark cloud is slavery, the armed 
bands are your fellow-citizens seeking to establish 
African bondage in Kansas, the burning towns and' 
houses are the result of the conflict between slavery 
and freedom, the appearance of light in the cloud 
and the spreading of sunshine displacing the cloud, 
is the victory of freedom over slavery. Kansas 
will be a free State. Those who are seeking to 
force slavery upon an unwilling people will go 
down in defeat, shame, and ruin. Son of man, 
look again and write what you see.' 

"I looked, and, behold! a cloud of the same 
character and color overshadowed all the slave- 
holding States of the Union, dark streaks extend- 
ing into the free States, but not covering them. 
I saw several stars fall from the cloud. I could 
see large armies of soldiers, North and South, 
which met in deadly conflict on many a hot battle- 
field. Millions were arrayed against each other. 
More than a half -million lives were lost, and sev- 
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eral billions in property wasted. The slave States 
were impoverished. The war continued without 
pause for one thousand four hundred and forty- 
eight days, when the slave propagandists surren- 
dered to the soldiers of liberty. The result was 
the emancipation of all the Negro slaves in the 
Republic — four million in number. Then I saw 
the black cloud dissolve and disappear, and light 
covered the whole land as it did in Kansas. 

"Then the Voice said : ^Son of man, the vision 
is not yet closed; look again.' And I beheld thou- 
sands and thousands of the emancipated slaves sud- 
denly invested with the power to vote. Some of 
them were soon elevated to high positions in 
Church and State. Designing and ambitious men 
took advantage of their ignorance and inexperience 
to promote selfish ends. Much dissatisfaction fol- 
lowed among both whites and blacks. The former 
slaves usually voted against their old masters. A 
strong prejudice against them began to appear. 
Radical antagonism was common. Negro domi- 
nancy was feared by many whites. 

"About this time an epidemic of crime broke 
out in the form of brutal assaults upon white 
women, by a few of the baser sort of freedmen, 
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which often ended in the murder of the unfortu- 
nate victims. This was hard for me to understand 
when I remembered that the wives and children of 
the former slave-owners were entirely in the hands 
of their slaves during the four years' war, with- 
out a reported case of criminal assault or betrayal. 
Then the Voice said : ^Son of man, Behold the re- 
venge of history/ 

"Summary punishment followed most of these 
crimes by hanging, shooting, or burning, which 
were not confined to the former slave States, but 
were repeated in some parts of the North. These 
lynchings, without trial of the accused, resulted in 
the murder of many innocent persons, and scan- 
dalized the country and the civilized world. 

"Later, it appeared to me in the vision that the 
former slave States began a movement for the 
establishment of an educational qualification for 
voting, which disfranchised nearly all the colored 
and some of the white voters. About- the same time, 
there arose in the South a man whose name was 
Washington, of great wisdom and influence among 
both whites and blacks. But for the fact that he 
was a Negro, he might have been thought to be a 
reappearance of the father of our country of the 
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same name. He strongly urged the industrial, in- 
tellectual, and religious education of his people 
iu order to the solution of the race problem. He 
established and secured the perpetual endowment 
of a great college for that purpose, which received 
the approval and support of the best people, North 
and South. Washington was admitted to many 
pulpits and platforms for the presentation of his 
cause. Several Presidents of the Republic invited 
him to the White House. Sometimes he look 
luncheon with these distinguished Executives. 
This produced quite a flutter among some people 
in both sections of the country, and a cry was 
raised about ^social equality' between the two races. 
But it was like a little whirlwind of dust which is 
sometimes seen in the street; it soon passed away 
and was forgotten. 

"The Voice said unto me once more: ^Son of 
man, the vision will soon be closed. It will take 
you to the year 1950. Carefully observe and write 
down what you see.' I looked again, and saw great 
educational activity among the descendents of the 
former slaves. A passion seized the colored people 
for the education of themselves and their children. 
The work of Washington spread to all the Southern 
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States. Millions of money were contributed for its 
support. The great capitalists rivaled each other 
in their princely offerings. One millionaire en- 
dowed the life of Washington and his wife. Gov- 
ernment, State and National, assisted. Smaller 
schools were established in every district. Col- 
ored people were nearly as well and generally edu- 
cated as the whites. Their professional men — 
lawyers, doctors, and clergymen — ^held their 
ground against all competitors. The prejudice 
of color had largely disappeared. Social relations 
regulated themselves not by law, or ignorance, or 
color, but according to taste and the fitness of 
things. No discrimination by law appeared 
against any one on account of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition. At this time (1950) the former 
slaves had increased from 4,000,000 to 20,000,000 
souls, who in point of education, industry, commer- 
cial success, and morality compared favorably with 
the 168,000,000 white people. They were amply 
able to take care of themselves, and also to help 
some of their white neighbors when necessity re- 
quired. They had been voluntarily reinvested 
with the elective franchise years before, and stood 
in the forefront of American citizenship. They 
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were a power in the land for good in all ways. The 
problem of the Negro question had been solved for 
many years. 

"After this the vision closed, and I arose from 
my bed feeling like a new man, and with the con- 
viction that a revelation of truth had been made 
to me." 

This remarkable vision was reported by Nehe- 
miah at the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends in the city of Lawrence. It soon found 
its way into the newspapers. Some scoffed and 
laughed and called him an "old dreamer," but it 
nevertheless produced a profound impression and 
had a wide circulation. Atchison tried to laugh 
it down, but he could not get it out of his mind, 
and dreaded a meeting with his Quaker neighbor. 
Stringf ellow cursed Nehemiah, and denounced him 
as an "old fool," and a "nigga' thief that ought to 
be put in the penitentiary or insane asylum," but 
the oaths would thicken in his throat and some- 
times produce a severe spell of coughing. In truth, 
the avenging Nemesis was on the track of these 
bloody men. 

The Negro slaves were greatly excited when 
they heard of the vision. As usual, not being able 
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to read themselves, and their masters not explain- 
ing, they got it seriously mixed up. Many thought 
Nehemiah was a true prophet of "de Lawd," and 
that "de yeah ob de jubelum had cum shua 'nuff." 
Some of the more reckless ones became bold and 
defiant, and refused to work when ordered by their 
bosses. Some would lie awake at night, unstripped 
of their clothes, listening for the sound of Gabriel's 
horn. Others would wander through the timber 
in search of the mulberry-trees, and wait for the 
noise of the rustling leaves in the tops thereof, 
ready to march at "de wo'd ob de Lawd an' c'oss 
oba de riba unto de promised Ian'." 

The first part of Nehemiah's peculiar vision 
has become history. The second part is now in 
process of fulfillment. With the start the 10,000,- 
000 colored people now have, there can scarcely be 
a doubt of its complete realization.* 

* See Appendix A, p. 271. 
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XV. 
A BIVAL APPEASS. 

Many romances are bom in the school-room. 
Xearly as many die in the same place. A few 
survive. So fades many a youthful dream; so 
vanishes many an ardent hope. Theodore Win- 
throp and Winifred Woodbury were near neigh- 
bors and schoolmates in their Xew England home. 
Often did they walk to and from school with locked 
hands, entirely unconscious of any world outside 
of their own simple thoughts and desires. A warm 
friendship was bom of this sweet companionship, 
which evolved into that youthful ardor so common 
under such conditions. A vague feeling existed 
that when their school life terminated, and they 
were prepared for the strife of the great world, 
they should unite their hearts and fortunes. As 
the years passed, they became somewhat indif- 
ferent to their early love and ambition. Other 
young people crossed their lives. Each began to 
feel that there were other "boys" and "girls" from 
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whom they might select. At any rate, it was not 
thought desirable to tie themselves up by prema- 
ture engagement or complications. So by the time 
of graduation, with a kind of mutual, unexpressed 
consent, they felt themselves at liberty to seek their 
own ways, while they still remained good friends. 
After the Woodbury family emigrated to the 
Far West and located in Kansas, Theodore became 
the subject of a strange restlessness that he had 
not known before. Spells of lonesomeness would 
come upon him, in which he found himself long- 
ing for a sight of his school-boy love. Finally, he 
decided to write Winifred. She was pleased to 
hear from him, for, if the truth must be told, she 
had often thought of the young friend of her school 
days, and wished she might hear from him. His 
letter was promptly answered in the familiar spirit 
and words of genuine friendship. An. occasional 
correspondence was thereafter maintained. As he 
perused Winifred's glowing descriptions of the new 
country, together with the thrilling reports in the 
newspapers of the struggle for freedom in Kansas, 
he was filled with a desire to help in the great 
work. He had also been informed, by Winifred 
and through the press, of her rescue by a Missouri 
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slaveholder from the runaway pony and the Indian 
capture. He thought to himself, that perhaps 
he was needed in Kansas for other reasons than to 
aid in keep out slavery. So, in time he closed 
his affairs in New England, and set out for the 
West. 

Desiring to surprise Winifred, he had not ad- 
vised her of his plans. Arriving in Lawrence, he 
registered at the Eldridge House. In the evening 
he called at the home of the teacher. She was de- 
lighted as well as surprised to see him, and ex- 
pressed herself with all the sincerity and gladness 
of her school-girl days. Theodore was, also, very 
happy over the meeting. 

Conversation naturally turned to the experi- 
ence and scenes of their early life. The old flame 
began to revive in his heart. They were young 
again. Theodore took Winifred's arm, and to- 
gether they walked the parlor. When he led her 
to her seat, he lifted her hand to his lips and im- 
printed a kiss, with no protest from his friend of 
other years. 

Just then the door-bell rang. Winifred an- 
swered it, and met Daniel Rogers. He was cor- 
dially greeted, but with a little embarrassment. 
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"Mr. Rogers, this is my friend, Mr. Winthrop, 
from New England," politely said the teacher. 

"Ah, very glad to meet you, sir," acknowl- 
edged Rogers, as he surveyed the stranger, suspi- 
ciously. 

"Happy to make your acquaintance," said 
Theodore, coloring a little, as he recognized the 
name of the gentleman who had rescued Winifred 
from two perils. 

"Be seated, Mr. Rogers," continued Winifred, 
recovering somewhat from her embarrassment. 

"I am glad for the opportunity," spoke Theo- 
dore, "of personally thanking you, Mr. Rogers, 
for your great kindness to Miss Winifred, the 
friend of my school days. Your help was very 
timely and generous. Winifred wrote me about 
it, and I also read of it in the papers which she 
sent me." 

Rogers cleared his throat. A new chapter was 
being opened. Winifred had been writing this 
"emigrant." He glanced at her. Her eyes slightly 
dropped. He turned toward Winthrop, whose face 
indicated a mingled expression of pleasure and 
confusion, and said : 

"I have been amply rewarded, sir, for all I 
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have done for my friend, Miss Winifred, in the 
great pleasure of her acquaintance, which grew out 
of our accidental meeting under such pecuilar cir- 
cumstances. My life has been brightened by her 
brilliant conversation during the many happy 
hours we have since spent together." 

A shadow gathered on Theodore's face. A 
look of scorn could hardly be concealed as he heard 
the report of Rogers's friendship for, and intimacy 
with, Winifred. The teacher blushed. Her usual 
smile was threaded with lines of painful solicitude. 
The situation was strained. After a few seconds 
of distressing quiet, she ventured to say : 

"Mr. Rogers is a Southern gentleman, Theo- 
dore, and they are so appreciative in their lan- 
guage, that I have sometimes charged him with 
flattery. But he has always denied that. It was 
certainly most fortunate to me that he appeared 
as my deliverer when he did; otherwise I would 
not have the pleasure of meeting my two friends 
this evening." 

Then addressing Rogers, she continued: 

"Mr. Winthrop and I were schoolmates for 
years, and lived close neighbors, and it is quite 
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natural that he should feel grateful for any favor 
shown me. So, his thanks to you, Mr. Rogers, I 
am sure are genuine." 

Realizing that it was necessary to turn the con- 
versation in some other direction, Winifred sug- 
gested pleasantly that Theodore would add one 
more voice and one more vote toward the freedom 
of Kansas, to which he heartily assented. To this 
Rogers replied: 

"I am sorry for that. We have too many Abo- 
litionists in the Territory now. I have been labor- 
ing to reduce the number by the conversion of Miss 
Winifred. I hope to succeed and to enroll her on 
our side yet." 

This was said in a half-jocular spirit, but was 
received with manifest displeasure by Theodore, 
though Winifred smiled as she retorted : 

"You will never do that. Can the Ethiopian 
change his color, or the leopard his spots ?" 

"Having discussed that matter in a former in- 
terview, it might not be interesting to go over it 
again," replied Rogers, adding : "I will not farther 
interrupt the pleasure of your visit with your old 
friend, and will say good-evening." 
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"Good-evening, sir," said Theodore, in a husky 
tone, glad that he was gone, and wondering what 
he had come for. 

Winifred accompanied Rogers to the door. As 
he held her hand in the "good-night" parting, a 
little uncertain as to the situation under this latest 
development, he inquired : 

"Shall I call again, Winifred V 

"Any time at your pleasure, Dan, I mean Mr. 
Rogers," was the ready answer. "I am always 
glad to see you." 

Lifting her hand he softly kissed it for the 
first time, with the remark, "I saw him do it as 
I passed the window. Why should not I ? Good- 
night." 

"Good-night," she whispered, slightly con- 
fused. 

The bud had been ready to burst for some time. 
Both were wondering why it did not bloom. A 
little agitation, with a mutual heart-thrill, followed 
the scene at the door, but neither cared to blot out 
that short chapter. 

When Daniel Rogers reached his room he sat 
down, and taking a long breath, with his thumbs 
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in the arm-holes of his vest, thought to himself 
on this fashion : 

"Well, by George, this is a new development in 
the Kansas struggle. I wonder whom the New Eng- 
land Aid Society will send out as the next "emi- 
grant." Funny that Winifred never said any- 
thing to me about that ^school-boy friend.' And 
she 's been writing him about me, eh ? I wonder 
if he has come out here to finish her education, and 
help her settle her ^domestic affairs' in the Terri- 
tory? And he's an Abolitionist, too! Well, that will 
please her if it does n't suit me, and I 'm always 
glad to see the Yankee girl happy. And she called 
him by his first name, ^Theodore.' That 's mighty 
familiar like. But I suppose that was his school- 
boy name, and they were just living over the past 
to-night. Say, Rogers, did you notice that she 
called you ^Dan' at the door when you asked if you 
should call again ? Yes, sir, she did. That 's the 
first time. She has been mighty stiff heretofore; 
always "Mistered" me. It was kind of mean to 
look through the window and catch that fellow 
kissing her hand ; but I did n't stop to look. I was 
just passing, and, having my face turned toward 
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the window, could n't help seeing. But did n't I get 
even with him at the door when I claimed the same 
privilege, and she did n't protest ? Zounds ! 
wasn't that a thrilling moment! Well, on the 
whole, I think I can report progress in the struggle 
between freedom and slavery. I think I gained 
advance ground to-night. But I wish that fellow 
wa' n't here. He may make mischief. She treated 
him mighty nice. I 'm just a little afraid we will 
have trouble. However, I '11 give him a hard race. 
If he gets to town ahead of me, he will have to 
cross the river before daybreak." 

After Rogers left the Woodbury residence, 
Theodore and Winifred continued their conversa- 
tion respecting old times. His school-boy love was 
thoroughly resurrected by the time he left for the 
hotel. He was not a little disturbed as to the prob- 
able relation of Rogers to the Yankee teacher. He 
evidently had got a good start. But Winthrop was 
sure that the slaveholder stood no chance with such 
a lifelong radical Abolitionist as Winifred. He 
would not admit that he was the subject of the 
least jealousy, but he would n't feel sorry if that 
Missourian would cross the river and stay on the 
other side. 
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XVI. 
TrNBEQTTITED LOVE. 

Competition stirs to activity and quickens the 
pace in all movements. The presence of a rival of 
the heart breeds earnest concern and stimulates 
to prompt, if not premature, action. It was so with 
Theodore Winthrop. An evening with Winifred 
had revived the flame of earlier years. Since their 
separation she had developed into a mature woman, 
of superior intelligence and most fascinating man- 
ner, while the promise of her youth had blossomed 
into a lovely face and beautiful form. Theodore 
could see no reason why she should not be his. No 
time was to be lost. The matter should be brought 
to an issue at once. 

A few evenings later found him at the Wood- 
bury residence, armed for the attack. His heart 
was burning, his blood ran fast, his faith was 
strong, he was thrilled at the thought of victory. 
Winifred received him cordially and in her most 
winning way, which made his heart leap and flutter 
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like a bird upon the return of its mate. Former 
acquaintance and mutual esteem justified him, he 
thought, in freedom and frankness as to the object 
of his visit. He began : 

"Winifred, you were always the delight of my 
life. I shall never forget our happy school days." 

"Xor I either, Theodore," she said, with a 
pleasant smile. 

"I always thought," continued he, "we were 
bom for each other. Since I have seen you again 
and looked into your sparkling eyes, that conviction 
returns with resistless power. You are the same 
sweet girl I used to know and love. The few years 
we have been apart have only added to your intelli- 
gence and perfected your charms." 

"Why, Theodore," she exclaimed, "you must 
have been trained in the same school of flattery 
with Mr. Rogers, you talk so much like him." 

A cloud darkened his face at the mention of 
that name. Could it be possible that Rogers had 
been talking that way to his school-girl sweetheart. 
With suppressed feeling he suggested : 

"I wish you wouldn't mention that gentle- 
man's name, Winifred, while I am here. He is a 
slaveholder/' 
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"What of that ! He is a gentleman and a dear 
friend of mine," retorted Winifred, a little 
sharply. 

"So I perceive," coldly replied Theodore. "I 
hope you will never be the wife of a slaveholder." 

"I do n't see why you should say that. I never 
said I would be the wife of a slaveholder," quickly 
returned the teacher. 

"You act and talk strangely," he muttered, re- 
provingly. 

"I alone am responsible for my action and 
talk," she informed him, somewhat testily. 

"O yes, I understand that, Winifred. But you 
do n't seem like you used to in our school days." 

"You thought differently a few moments ago 
when you were so profuse in your flattery. Theo- 
dore, I am afraid you are jealous." 

"Why shouldn't I be? Jealousy for one so 
dear to me as you are is honorable. Winifred, I 
can not disguise from you the feeling of my heart." 

"I hope you won't, Theodore. Let us always 
be friends." 

"Do not torment me, Winifred, about friend- 
ship, when you know I so passionately admire and 
love you." 
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"You never said so before, and how can I know 
it ?" she inquired, as the conversation became more 
serious. 

"Have you forgotten our early attachment for 
each other ?" 

"No, such as it was." 

"Has it not staid with you V^ 

"I am afraid not." 

"Now, my dear girl, let us be honest and come 
to an understanding. My love for you is stronger 
than it ever was, and I am here to-night to claim 
you as my own, if you will consent." 

"I am afraid you are too late, Thedore, — ^that 
is, I mean — ^" 

"What! Can it be possible that you love an- 
other ? Are you to be the wife of a slaveholder ?" 
he excitedly demanded. 

"I will never be the wife of a man who holds 
human beings in bondage," slowly and deliberately 
answered Miss Woodbury. 

"Then why not accept me, my sweet girl, and 
thus fulfill the hope of our youth ?" he asked, ap- 
pealingly. 

"I will answer frankly and truthfully, Theo- 
dore. In our school life we were young and with- 
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out experience. Our love, if we had any, was 
superficial and without reason. We have both seen 
more of the world, and ought to be wiser. I cer- 
tainly hope I am. I do not know that I will ever 
marry. I am sorry to disappoint you, but it is 
better to do that now than later. Be sure of two 
things — I will never marry a man I do not truly 
love, and I will never be the wife of a man that 
owns human beings. Now let us be friends. I 
will always be glad to see you and to know of your , 
prosperity, but we were not ^bom for each other.' " 

Winthrop dropped his head as if smitten by an 
unseen hand. His hopes were shattered, his heart 
was sick. Both sat in quietness for a time, his 
eyes upon the floor, hers upon the ceiling. It was 
the silence of a dead love and a deep despair. 
Then he spoke sadly : 

"You have disappointed me, Winifred, and 
sorely grieved my soul." 

"I am sorry, Theodore," she feelingly said, for 
she really esteemed him as a friend. 

"I think I will return to my New England 
home," he annoimced. 

"Perhaps it would be better," sysmpathetically 
consented the teacher. 
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"Winifred Woodbury," he continued gravely, 
"I am afraid you will drive me to desperation. I 
do not know what I might do. The thought that 
you may become the wife of another bums in my 
heart like a hot iron. I came to Kansas to claim 
you. If I am to lose you, I have nothing to live 
for. Love is a resistless passion. It sometimes 
leads to rash deeds." 

Then dropping upon his knees at her side he 
pleaded : "Winifred, you were the playmate of my 
childhood, the delight of my youth; you are the 
hope of my manhood; life without you will be 
worse than death. Will you not save me ? You 
will not refuse ? You must not. If I seem to be 
unmanning myself, pity my weakness." 

Winifred was moved by the earnestness of his 
passion and pleading. Her bosom swelled with 
emotion as she listened to his hot words of love; 
memories of the past swept her heart, tears stole 
down her reddened cheeks. She feared the effect 
of refusal ; yet she could not yield to his entreaty. 
At last she said feelingly : 

"Theodore, I can not tell you how sorry I am 
for you. I do appreciate your kindly regard for 
me. I almost wish I could return it. But I can 
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not. It is impossible. I must be true to myself 
as well as to you. I do not love you as one should 
love a life partner ; I never did. We would not be 
happy together. I can only be your friend. You 
have much to live for. Life is before you. You 
will find a woman who can love you as you de- 
serve, and make you happy. Do not think of me 
in that relation. Do not be angry with me because 
I am true to myself and to you. Do not repeat 
your appeal, and thus afilict us both." 

Winifred could not reflect upon herself. She 
had long since outgrown her school-girl love. She 
had offered no encouragement to him, in their cor- 
respondence, that would justify this effort to cap- 
ture her. When they parted she heard his voice 
for the last time. 

It was natural for Winthrop to regard Rogers 
as the chief obstacle in his way. But for him he 
felt sure of the hand of his school-love. If he 
could be intimidated, or in some other way driven 
out of the Territory, or otherwise disposed of, he 
still vainly thought he might win. 
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XVIL 
THE SAME OLD STOBT. 

Human nature is much the same the world 
over. Under like circumstances like emotions may 
be expected and like results will follow. One 
never knows just how one will feel or what one 
will do or say, under given conditions, until the 
conditions are present. Change of environment 
has much to do in testing character and promoting 
introspective study. 

It is said "the course of true love never runs 
smooth." This may be poetry, but like all genu- 
ine poetry, it has its basis in truth. All the best 
things have their jolts and jars. This is the law 
of life. This forestalls stagnation, breaks the dead 
level of monotony, and makes life breezy. No 
strange thing, therefore, that love, the divinest of 
all, should have its rushes and cascades as well as 
its quiet and peaceful eddies. 

The week following the arrival of Theodore 
Winthrop, Daniel Rogers did considerable philos- 
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ophizing. That the Yankee teacher had been ap- 
parently providentially thrown in his way was now 
quite evident to himself and to some others. That 
he had been the means of saving her from serious 
injury, if not violent death, in at least two in- 
stances, was equally clear. Neither had sought 
these peculiar circumstances. Neither could be 
said to be strictly responsible for the mutual ac- 
quaintance and friendship that followed. If either 
should see in the other lovable qualities, the hu- 
man soul is so constituted that it loves the lovable. 
This is why eye and heart were given. If, there- 
fore, there should gradually develop an unconscious 
affection in either for other, or in other for each, 
in the absence of any counterclaim or previous 
obligation, was not nature having her own way, 
and was not that the right way ? So far no wrong 
is done. 

As to Rogers, his acquaintance with Winifred 
was like a happy dream. When in her presence, 
he was the subject of a sweet satisfaction, like one 
walking in the midst of a cloud of ambrosial fra- 
grance. When absent, he found himself constantly 
recalling and reliving the dream, as one who has 
caught a passing delicious odor, which, having lost, 
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he would fain bring back. To hinij, she embodied 
all that was lovely and beautiful in woman. A 
thorough heart examination had quite convinced 
him that if there was any woman outside the limits 
of paradise^ and for that matter within, either, 
that he could love, world without end, her name 
was Winifred Woodbury. 

He further reasoned that he had come to a 
time when he should be true to himself and honor- 
able to her, and so frankly declare his love. How 
much the arrival of the latest New England "emi- 
grant" influenced Rogers in his philosophical de- 
ductions and amatory conclusions is not a matter 
of record. That he was no unimportant factor in 
the problem may be reasonably inferred. That he 
operated as a stimulant on Daniel's hitherto some- 
what self-satisfied emotionality is doubtless sus- 
ceptible of proof. 

When Winifred Woodbury arrived in Kansas, 
her heart was like a field of virgin soil in which 
nor root nor seed of any kind had found a place. 
All the surface impressions of her school-girl days, 
which at the time came to her like a sweet surprise, 
as they do to most school-girls, and which they 
think will endure forever, had faded out by the 
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incoming of maturer thought and a larger grasp 
of the possibilities and opportunities of life. Even 
Theodore Winthop, now in the maturity of young 
manhood, fairly handsome, well educated, respect- 
ably connected, being a descendant of the most il- 
lustrious governor of New England, was to her 
only a friend. She was at that interesting age, 
and in that peculiarly susceptible condition, albeit 
unknown to herself, which made her heart a most 
receptive and responsive field to just such seed as 
might drop unconsciously into it when an attract- 
ive man like Dan Rogers was much about. After 
all, the truest and deepest love that ever touches 
the human heart, is not the kind that declares itself 
by loud and persistent avowal of undying con- 
stancy, but rather that which flows silently, like 
an underground stream, from one congenial nature 
to another. Thus the pollen of the flower is car- 
ried noiselessly, by the gentlest stirring of the air, 
to the receptive bosom of its other waiting half. 

This is the time when the human will must 
needs assert itself with regal authority, standing 
as it does as the divinely appointed sentinel at the 
gateway leading to the citadel of a woman's heart, 

and challenge to the halt all unworthy or untimely 
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applicants for admission; otherwise devastation 
and ruin may ensue. Too many fail at this su- 
preme moment and place. It is much easier to 
keep the unworthy outside this gate than to expel 
them when once they have obtained entrance. 

Just here is where an "ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure." The artful smile, the 
brilliant conversation, the comely face and form, 
the becoming modesty of a genuine woman all 
evolve an atmosphere of congeniality and delight- 
someness, "Sweet airs that give delight and hurt 
not," as Shakespeare phrases it, that fascinates 
most men, exciting to unconscious action the sub- 
tlest forces of a love that hitherto may have slum- 
bered in the depths of a nature that only Cupid's 
wand can awake. 

In such a garden of delights, the average man 
falls a willing victim to the charm of the unin- 
tended witchery. The situation is no less joyously 
perilous to the charmer. Xature has made it so. 
The peculiar receptivity, the hearty responsiveness, 
the keen sense of genuine felicity, the natural de- 
sire to please, all open imperceptibly the citadel of 
a true woman's love to easier conquest by a man 
of congenial and generous qualities. Here is where 
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the gatekeeper must be sleepless and diligent; 
otherwise the citadel will fall in many cases to the 
surprise of both. 

Whether the gatekeeper has done his duty in 
time to save Winifred remains to be seen. 

At the next visit of Daniel Rogers to the Wood- 
bury home, his demeanor was more serious than 
usual. Portraits of some of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and paintings of Puritanical scenes, looked with 
solemn silence from the parlor walls. The old- 
fashioned upright clock stood like a faithful vigil 
in the comer, ticking the passing moments with 
significant distinctness. The family cat lay curled 
on the hearthstone, purring her evening lullaby. 
The mellow light of the chandelier fell softly over 
the room. Everything seemed expectant. Wini- 
fred was in her most charming mood. Rogers 
thought she never looked so lovely, and he told 
her so. His heart was full, and he must speak. 

"Winifred, I never saw you look so fascinating. 
How can I help loving you V^ 

"O, Dan I" she whispered, slightly flushed. 

"I must tell you the truth, Winifred,'' he con- 
tinued, "I love you with all the passion of an 
ardent nature. You are my heart, my hope, my 
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life, my alL In your presence I am always happy 
beyond the expression of language. Absent from 
you, I am as one lost and bewildered. To possess 
your love is my ever-present thought and am- 
bition." 

"O ! it can not be so, Dan ; you must be mis- 
taken." 

"It is so, Winifred; I am not mistaken." 

A slight impulse to withdraw her hand from 
his appeared, but he clasped it tighter, like a 
hunter who feared the escape of the bird he had 
caught, but not yet caged. The blood rushed 
through his being in leaps and bounds. The battle 
of his life was on. Destiny was hanging on the 
issue. She was thrilled by the swelling tides of 
emotion that swept her breast. She looked into 
his manly face with mingled joy and anxiety un- 
concealed, as one who had received good news from 
afar, but was solicitous as to what might come 
next. When she remembered that he was a slave- 
holder, she almost shrank from the avowal of his 
love, for she anticipated the crisis that was in 
sight. Eogers continued: 

"Winifred, hear me till I am through. You 
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are the only woman I have ever seen that I could 
love now and forever. Without you life will be a 
perpetual pang. My heart you already have. My 
name, my honor, and my fortame shall be yours. 
Will you be my wife, and thus crown my life with 
a bliss that will be second only to that of heaven ?" 

These words were spoken in the tender elo- 
quence of a full heart, with love unfeigned, and 
with an appealing plaintiveness almost irresist- 
ible. Winifred's chin rested upon her heaving 
bosom. Her breathing was quick. The crisis had 
come. Thoughts rushed and tumbled through her 
brain like uncaged birds just released. Dan waited 
for her answer in painful suspense. After a few 
moments of sharp internal struggle, she spoke in 
a soft, pathetic voice: 

"Dan, your words of love have excited within 
me emotions that are not helpful to a calm reply. 
The love you have tendered me can not be lightly 
esteemed. I would be false to the purest instinct 
of a woman's nature if I did not prize it highly. 
But you can not fail to have known my hostility 
to human slavery, however much I may have ad- 
mired you personally. You are a slaveholder. I 
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can never stain my hands by any connection with 
the iniquitous system, though the decision cost me 
many a pang." 

Rogers bowed his head and breathed a deep 
sigh. The answer came to him like the thud of a 
stone dropped into a deep well. He had always 
hoped to overcome her scruples and win her hand. 
It was as the going out of the light of life. In a 
moment, however, he rallied, and went on : 

"Winifred, I am not responsible for slavery. 
I was bom into the system. I have never known 
anything else. What would you have me do ?" 

"Can't you emancipate your slaves?" 

"That would be to pauperize myself. My 
father's property and my own consists chiefly in 
our slaves. Our land is valuable only as we have 
Negroes to work it. I would not invite you to a 
home of poverty. Besides, my slaves would be in a 
worse condition if free. Then they would be home- 
less and helpless ; now they are cared for, and are 
happy and contented. Dear Winifred, will you 
not yield your prejudices, become the wife of a 
man who fairly worships you, and help me take 
care of my poor black people ?" 

"I never can while you own a slave. I will 
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not touch the system except to kill it. You ask 
me to yield my prejudices. Daniel Rogers, do 
not forget that a woman can hold to what is right, 
and that she has a conscience. I would not be 
worthy of your love if I should surrender my con- 
victions of right. If I should be untrue to God 
and my conscience, you could not respect me, and 
might justly fear my loyalty to you if I should 
become your wife." 

"But, Winifred, consider what a nice home we 
will have, and how you will always live an easy 
life, free from toil and care, waited upon by my 
servants, who already love you because I do," per- 
sisted Rogers. 

"I do not want your fortune, Dan. A cabin 
on the prairies of Kansas, with a clean conscience, 
is preferable to a palace and a plantation stained 
with the blood of African slavery. As to your 
slaves waiting upon me, I can wait upon myself 
if need be. Toil to me is an honor, not a dis- 
grace." 

Rogers could not say that the force of char- 
acter revealed by this interview was a surprise to 
him, for he had encoamtered the same before. But 
it was a sore disappointment. He had hoped that 
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the Yankee teacher would abate her strong anti- 
slavery sentiments, for the time being at least, and 
that she would accept his offer of marriage, await- 
ing the developments of the future as to slavery. 
To emancipate his slaves, as he thought, was not 
to be considered for a moment, much as he appre- 
ciated the loss of a prize which until this hour 
seemed almost within his grasp. As he thought 
of the future, a dark cloud overshadowed him. 
Life had lost its spur and vim. Its meaning 
seemed to have dropped out. Without the com- 
panionship of the woman he loved, he would be as 
an aimless wanderer in a wilderness. In a sad 
voice, as he arose to depart, he said : 

"Well, Winifred, is this to be the end of our 
happy acquaintance? Am I to go out from this 
place of so many pleasant memories defeated, dis- 
appointed, crushed, with no response to the purest 
love that man ever bore woman save a rejection of 
my offer ?" 

Winifred was deeply affected. Her form 
quivered as one who felt the weight of a great bur- 
den. Her voice trembled. Rising and placing 
both hands in his, she answered: 

"Dan, we have been thrown together by a 
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strange fortuity of circumstances, for which we 
were not responsible. Perhaps a greater Love than 
we are capable of is behind all this. You know 
it is said, 

' There 's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them as we may.' 

We have not lived long in the world yet. We 
know not what the future may hold for us, of either 
good or evil. Time may remove what now seems 
impassible barriers, and patience may yield richest 
fruit to those who wait. I am sorry for you, Dan. 
You have always been a model gentleman to me, 
and a true friend in time of need. Let us remain 
friends. I am sorry for myself, also. I dare not 
tell you how strangely your noble character has im- 
pressed me, and how your life has become en- 
twined with mine. But for that hideous monster, 
human slavery, we might — " and she buried her 
face in her handkerchief. 

They walked to the door. Their lips met for 
the first time in speechless silence and thrill. With 
a manly tremor in his voice that told of mingled 
joy and heartache, he said : 

"Good-night. God bless you, Winifred." 
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"Good-night, Dan. Call again, won't you?" 
tenderly. 

Two sad hearts went their way. There were 
no rosy dreams for them that night. They did not 
meet again for two weeks. Little did they surmise 
the cloud that was gathering over their heads. 
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STABBING BEFUTATION IN THE DARK 

The next day the children in the school noticed 
a change in the appearance and manner of their 
teacher. They inquired of each other, ^^What's 
the matter with teacher ?" At the afternoon recess 
she dismissed the school, remarking that she was 
"not feeling very well." The little girls gathered 
about her and wanted to know what they could do 
for her. One sweet, rosy-faced little tot, with 
golden tresses waving over her shoulders, mounted 
a bench and said, **I want to kiss teacher and make 
her well." Winifred pressed her to her bosom, and 
thought to herself, "If kisses could make me well 
he would give me a thousand." But kisses could 
not blot out the barrier that stood in the way. 

The following note, which the morning mail 
brought, contributed no little to the teacher's de- 
pressed state of mind, though she scouted the idea 
of its truth : 
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^^Miss Winifred Woodbury: 

'^It is too bad that a lovely woman like your- 
self, so true and unsuspecting, should be made a 
victim of the designing intrigues of a bad man. 
You ought to know Dan Rogers better before you 
take a step which you can not recall. His life 
among his female slaves would make you smite 
the dust with indignant scorn. You will thank 
a friend for this warning." 

This note was without date or signature. Its 
appeal to the most sensitive part of a woman's 
nature, together with the loose virtue bred of hu- 
man slavery, were calculated to produce an im- 
pression. The writer had chosen a barbed arrow, 
which he hoped would cause a festering sore. 

Early the next morning after the last interview 
with Winifred, Dan packed his gripsack, hitched 
his horse to his buggy, and started for his Missouri 
home to confer with his mother and "Mammy 
Mary." Being tired and weary, he did not refer 
to the occasion of his visit until the following day. 

The Rogers's plantation had been well chosen 
in an early day. Evenly divided between wood- 
land and prairie, with a never-failing stream of 
^'ater running through the entire tract, it was all 
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that could be desired in its topography. With a 
large maple-sugar forest, with orchards of apples, 
peaches, cherries, and other fruit, with a soil that 
yielded liberal returns in the cultivation of cereals, 
hemp, tobacco, and some cotton, with pasturage 
for stock in abundance, it was indeed a model plan- 
tation, where slave labor could be used to good 
advantage. The house was plain but commodious, 
planned and built with reference to the well-known 
hospitality of the older Virginia and Kentucky 
families. The barn-yards were stocked with nu- 
merous domestic fowls, such as geese, ducks, tur- 
keys, chickens, guinea-hens, and peafowls. The 
Negro quarters were of the usual kind, but clean 
and not overcrowded. Wild blackberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, plums, and 
grapes afforded a field of operation for the Ne- 
groes, in which they spent many delightful hours. 
Fishing and bathing in the creek was the common 
recreation of the younger slaves. 

Nehemiah Witherspoon visited the plantation 
in the early part of the day. He had been a neigh- 
bor of the Rogers family for years, knew them all, 
and esteemed them highly for their sterling char- 
acter^ and for their kindness and justice to their 
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slaves, though ho utterly disagreed with them as to 
the justice of the institution. He had long been 
an adviser of the family in matters of domestic 
concern. 

The anonymous letter-writer is always a weak 
friend or a cowardly enemy. lie had found his 
field in Lawrence. WTien Dan left the Kansas 
town the previous day, he put his mail into his 
pocket and read it at leisure on the way. Among 
his letters was the following : 

"Me. D. Rogers^ of Missouri : 

"It may not be known to you that you are likely 
to become the victim of a deep-laid plot. Your 
well-known pro-slavery principles, with your oppo- 
sition to making Kansas a free State, have made 
your presence quite obnoxious to the citizens of 
Lawrence. The persistency with which you have 
forced your attention upon Miss Winifred Wood- 
bury has intensified the feeling against you. 
Knowing the situation as you can not know it, I 
thought it would be a friendy act to advise you to 
remove back to Missouri before the plot fully 
ripens. Friendly Warning.^' 

The family talk was opened by reading this 
note. Nehemiah was the first to speak. He said : 
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"Daniel, no true friend of thine ever wrote 
that note. It is the work of a concealed and jeal- 
ous enemy. Thy life in the Kansas town is like 
an open book. Thou art known among the free 
State people as an honorable gentleman. While 
they regret that thou art the owner of slaves, they 
have said to me that they respect thee because thou 
keepest thyself inside the lines of law and pru- 
dence, and art not violent in speech. 

"As to friend Winifred, no one knows better 
than she that thy attention to her hath never been 
obtrusive, but always with her full consent thereto. 
An enemy hath done this, Daniel, and sooner or 
later it will return upon his own head." 

"Dat 's true, Marsa Dan, shu 's you live. Dat 
man 's a liah, sah, a bigga' liah den de debil his- 
se'f ; an' he wa' a liah f rum de beginnin'. I wish 
you jist show dat man to Mammy Mary ; dis nigga' 
jist pick de hai' frum de top uv his head clean 
as de cotton plant in de field. I jist like ter souze 
him inter de tub of bilin' sope-suds an' make him 
whita' dan de snow. Dey must be habin' mighty 
ha'd times in de Territory when a 'bolishener kaint 
find nothin' betta' to du den tu write lies 'bout 
Marsa Dan. He 'd betta' hab bissness sumwha' 
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else when dis nigga 's 'round, kaise summin might 
drap/' and Mammy Mary stamped the floor and 
shook herself vigorously. 

Dan then referred to the attitude of Winifred 
on slavery and its bearing on the proposition of 
marriage, asking Nehemiah's opinion and advice. 
He gave it thus : 

"Well, friend Daniel, when thou runnest 
against a woman's conscience thou hadst better 
surrender, or otherwise give up the fight, for there 
remaineth but one outcome. Ye Southerners will 
have to learn that the consciences of the Puritans 
are imbedded, as solid as Plymouth Eock, in their 
convictions against human slavery. A true 
woman's love waxeth strong and will sacrifice al- 
most anything for its object, excepting it be her 
conscience. If thou ardently desirest the hand of 
Winifred in marriage, thou wouldst be wise to 
submit gracefully thy will to what she demandeth 
of thee. Thee might as well emancipate thy black 
people now, for there only remaineth a few more 
years until a Higher Power will make them free, 
as was made known imto me in my vision some 
time ago. 

"It appeareth unto me, Daniel, that thou art 
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making unto thyseK a bed of thorns, whereas if 
thou wert wise thou mightest just as well have a 
bed of roses to lie on, speaking in a figure and by 
comparison. Winifred is one of the likeliest 
daughters of Eve, and much to be desired to look 
upon, speaking after the manner of men. If thou 
art sure thou hast the bird securely in thy hands, 
thee wouldst not be wise to let it fly away imtil 
thee knowest where it may light, for it may be 
more difficult to catch it the second time than the 
first.'' 

"Dat's the Lawd's own troof, Marsa Dan,'' 
interrupted Mammy Mary, who was standing in 
the rear of the room and overheard the conver- 
sation. 

"But, friend I^ehemiah," su^ested Rogers, 
"to emancipate my slaves will make me a pauper, 
and I could not invite an educated and lovely 
woman like Winifred to a home of poverty. I 
would want her to live like a Southern lady, with 
all the colored servants she could use to wait upon 
her." 

"Daniel," continued IN^ehemiah, "a man of thy 
intelligence and wide observation certainly Imow- 
eth that property in human beings tendeth to pov- 
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erty and not to riches. That kind of wealth waxeth 
worse and worse unto the evil day. The more thou 
hast the poorer thou art. Thou hast been a good 
master to thy slaves, as likewise thy father hath 
been. If thou shouldst emancipate them, perad- 
venture they would all prefer to remain with thee, 
and thou wouldst have the full benefit of their 
labor at no greater cost to thee than now." 

"Tru', Lawd; tru' as preachin'," broke out 
Mary again. "Dis nigga 's neba gwine to leab 
Marsa Dan, do n't make no dif 'rence who 'mancer- 
petes me. I 's gwine to wo'k betta' for Marsa Dan 
when I 's my own nigga' den when I 's all his 
nigga' frum de crown of my sole to de he'd of my 
foot. Ilalleluyar !" 

"Do n't get to shouting here, Manuny. This 
is no prayer-meeting," said Dan. 

"Well, it 's a mighty se'ious time 'cordin^ to 
my way uv t'inkin' an' 'cordin' to de way you all 's 
a talkin'. An' 'sides dis, I wants to help you all 
to hole on to dat bird in de Territo'y till you knows 
wha' it 's gwine to light — ^ha-ha-ha-ha," and bend- 
ing her old body nearly double, Mary disappeared 
through the door into the kitchen, where the other 
darkies joined in the laugh. 
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"As I was saying, friend Daniel/' resumed 
Nehemiah, "besides not losing anything by the vol- 
untary emancipation of thy colored people, thou 
wouldst perchance gain a virtuous wife, which is 
more valuable than all the slaves of Missouri. For 
as saith the wise man of Israel : ^Her price is far 
above rubies. The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her. She will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness. Her children arise up and call her 
blessed ; her husband, also, he praiseth her.' " 

After a few days' recreation Dan returned to 
I^awrence. He immediately proceeded to the El- 
dridge House, and carefully compared the hand- 
writing of the anonymous note with the signature 
of Theodore Winthrop on the hotel register, easily 
identifying them. Returning to his office, he 
penned and mailed these words : 

"Theodore Winthrop, 

New England Emigrant: 
"Yours at hand. Notwithstanding the at- 
tempted disguise of your handwriting, I easily 
identified it with your signature on the register of 
the Eldridge House. I supposed you to be a gen- 
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tleman above a petty meanness like this. Only a 
coward and a poltroon would resort to such a 
method of warfare. If you escape the exposure 
and castigation your insolence deserves, justice will 
have miscarried in your case. If I should en- 
counter you unexpectedly, nothing but the severest 
self-control would save you from the consequences 
of your cowardly insult and false accusation. 

"Daniel Kogebs/' 
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XIX. 
A MYSTEBIOTJS TSAGEDY. 

The two weeks following the writing of the 
anonymous notes were days of tormenting appre- 
hension to Theodore Winthrop. He feared he had 
let loose a lion on his track. Rogers's brief reply, 
fastening on him the authorship, and indicating 
the probability of punishment, magnified the dan- 
ger and alarmed his fears to imdue proportion. 
He knew Rogers was a man of high mettle and 
brave to a fault. He dreaded even a casual meet- 
ing. When he saw Rogers approaching he had 
business on the other side the street. Dan noticed 
this, which was to him a confession of guilt and 
cowardice. Winthrop thought to fortify himself, 
and quiet his apprehension, by more violent denun- 
ciation of pro-slavery men than ever before. Fre- 
quently, small bands of Missourians would visit 
Lawrence, become crazed with drink, and declare 
their purpose to scalp men of his stamp. 

Winifred pondered no little over the anony- 
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mous note she had received. She wondered if it 
could be tnie. Then she would indignantly banish 
the evil suggestion. She thought it a little strange, 
however, that Dan had not called since his avowal 
of love. Could he intend to give her up ? True, 
she had not accepted him, but she had invited him 
to call again. Perhaps she had been too cold and 
unresponsive. ^Most women, she admitted, would 
have been flattered by such an .offer and gladly ac- 
cepted, slavery or no slavery. Perhaps she should 
have done it. She had never met a gentleman who 
had so pleased her in every way, excepting only 
that he was a slaveholder. But that was a fatal 
exception. She could not and she would not sur- 
render her anti-slavery convictions, although the 
crushing of her love was a dear price to pay for 
this determination. Why should she be tangled up 
in this way, anyhow, thus disappointing a worthy 
man and planting a nameless pang in her breast ? 
If Dan would renew his offer ought she not to ac- 
cept, and thus terminate the mutual anxiety, and 
bring happiness to both ? But, no ! she could never 
have peace of mind as the wife of a slaveholder. 
Endless contention would follow, with its irrita- 
tion and probable alienation. If he calls again she 
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would frankly tell him they had come to the part- 
ing of the way, not considering how hard it would 
be to say this. Crushed as she doubtless would 
be, this were better, she reasoned, than to cherish 
a love that could not end in the fruition of mar- 
riage. 

One never reasons correctly when in love. 
There is more of intuition than logic in this pas- 
sion. Sometimes it makes a coward of one, and 
the conclusions of the mind are thrown to the 
winds. At other times its intuitive suggestions 
create a hero in spite of all syllogisms. 

Dan's meditations, since the last meeting with 
Winifred, were divided between suggestions of 
hopelessness and determinations to renew his effort 
for the hand of the fair teacher. He was tor- 
mented with no little doubt as to the situation. 
But his quenchless love for the pretty Abolitionist^ 
and his boundless admiration for her force of char- 
acter, made him cling to the hope that he would yet 
in some way cage the beautiful bird. Surely she 
would not much longer insist that he should im- 
poverish himself by freeing his slaves. The prize 
was worth another effort. He would make it. 

He started for the Woodbury residence. The 
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shadows of the evening were gathering, but the 
moon was full and bright. On the way he saw 
Winthrop approaching. He felt a rising desire 
to punish him for his insolence. Doubtless, as he 
had said, nothing but the severest self-control 
would keep him from administering the castiga- 
tion he deserved. Both were on the same side of 
the street and on the same block. An encounter 
was unavoidable without one or the other retreat- 
ing. I^either was disposed to do what would seem 
cowardly. They approached, glaring like two wild 
beasts. Tire flashed in their eyes and hot words 
leaped from their lips. 

"Coward I" growled Rogers. 

"Deceiver I" hissed Winthrop. 

"Abolitionist!" fired Rogers. 

"Nigger beater !" replied Winthrop. 

"New England emigrant I" snapped Rogers. 

"Missouri border ruffian!" chimed Winthrop. 

"Go back to New England where you belong !" 
ordered Rogers. 

"Get over the river to your women slaves!" 
flashed Winthrop. 

"Anonymous letter-writer I" sneered Rogers. 
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"Truth does not hang upon a name !" snarled 
Winthrop. 

By this time a crowd had gathered. Everybody 
carried arms in those days. A riot was imminent. 
The war of words continued : 

"You are deceiving a worthy woman/^ charged 
Winthrop. 

"An Abolitionist can never tell the truth," an- 
swered Rogers. 

"She was my school-girl friend," declared 
Winthrop. 

"She is my full-grown friend," rejoined 
Rogers. 

"She despises all slaveholders." 
"She has dismissed an Abolitionist." 
"She will never marry a slaveholder." 
"She would do worse to marry an Abolitionist." 
"You 're a sneak and a deceiver." 
"You 're a coward and a poltroon." 
Instantly revolvers were drawn. But mutual 
friends, who were witnesses of the altercation and 
had anticipated this climax, promptly seized the 
belligerents and led them away, thus saving blood- 
shed and perhaps life. 
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There were present that night a number of 
rough characters from Missouri, intoxicated and 
boisterous, uttering loud threats against Aboli- 
tionists. Rogers felt that if Winthrop should cross 
their path he might probably receive the punish- 
ment he merited. 

Rogers proceeded on his way. Winifred re- 
ceived liim witli her usual cordiality, her eyes 
sparkling with gladness to see him again. With 
difficulty he concealed his agitation, but he made 
no reference to the street encounter. They had not 
been seated long until the anonymous notes came 
up in the conversation. She avowed total disbe- 
lief in the insinuations contained in hers. She, 
also, assured Dan, from her knowledge of the senti- 
ments and the character of the free State people, 
that there was not the slightest ground for the 
"plot" referred to in his. Both notes were burned 
and their memory banished. 

After an hour's pleasant conversation, Rogers 
proceeded to disburden his mind of that which 
was uppermost : 

"Winifred, dear," said he, "I have turned my 
heart inside out to you. You know all. But you 
have never avowed your love for me." 
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"You are not blind, Dan," she answered, eva- 
sively. 

"No, but it would be so pleasant to hear the 
avowal from your own sweet lips. No music would 
be so charming." 

"O I Dan, you are irresistible." 

"Do not hold me in suspense longer. Let me 
hear you say it." 

"I must not." 

"Why ?" 

"There is an impassable barrier. I must not 
go farther while this exists." 

"But, Winifred, will you not love me and take 
me, not my slaves ? You need have no connection 
with them." 

"I can not separate them from you. You are 
their owner," she kindly but firmly answered. 

"It seems to me, Winifred, that your love for 
me is not very strong, or you would not let a few 
Negroes stand between us." 

"I have never told you how strong it was, or 
whether I had any. Possibly it might be so strong 
that it would save you from the sin of human slav- 
ery before it surrenders. Do you think your love 

for me is very strong, if a few Negro slaves can 
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prevent a consummation which you seem so ear- 
nestly to desire?" 

**(), Winifred !" he said, in a tone of subdued 
sincerity, **yc)U are worth a million slaves; but I 
can not, I must not, impoverish myself. You are 
too dear to me to take you to a home of poverty, 
^ly wife must be a lady, and never work with her 
hands." 

^^Dan, you are beside yourself. You do not 
know what you are saying. If I did not know you 
so well, I would be angered. I am a lady. You 
must learn that ladyship does not consist in own- 
ing human beings, nor in idleness." 

^^O ! I beg, pardon, Winifred ; you know what 
I mean. Dear sweetheart, if you would only com- 
mit yourself by an avowal of your love for me, per- 
haps the barrier you now see would disappear and 
we could come to an understanding," earnestly sug- 
gested Dan. 

^^Dan Rogers, you know I would do almost any- 
thing for your happiness, but you must not — " 

The door-bell rang, and Winifred answered it. 

^^Is Mr. Daniel Rogers here?" inquired the 
gentleman, whom Winifred recognized as the city 
marshal. 
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"Yes, sir ; will you come in ?" 
Approaching Eogers, the officer said : 
"I have instructions to arrest you, Mr. Rogers." 
"By what authority and upon what charge ?" 
indignantly demanded Rogers. 

The officer read to him the warrant for his 
arrest on the charge of shooting Theodore Win- 
throp. 

Winifred screamed and, fainting, fell to the 
floor. Dan rushed to her side and lifted her to 
the sofa. In a few moments she inquired in agony, 
wringing her hands: 

"O, Dan ! Dan ! What does this mean V 
He answered : "There is not a shadow of truth 
in the charge. It is false as sin. It will all come 
out right, my love. Be of good cheer. I must 
now go with the marshal. God protect you. We 
will meet again." 

He imprinted a loving kiss upon her cheek, 
wet with hot tears, and surrendered to the officer, 
who conducted him to the prison. The next morn- 
ing he was bound over to appear before the grand 

Soon after the street encounter, the evening be- 
fore, as Winthrop was walking by a saloon where 
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were a dozen drunken Missourians^ a bullet^ fired 
by an unseen hand, struck him, and he fell to the 
pavement mortally wounded. A citizen rushed to 
his side and found life fast ebbing away. His last 
words were, ''Dan Rogers." 

The note which Rogers had written was found 
on the person of Winthrop, which, with the street 
encounter and his dying words, made it probable 
that the deceased came to his death from a bullet 
fired from the hand of Daniel Rogers. A warrant 
was issued for the arrest of Rogers. Search was 
made for him at the hotel and in his office. Not 
finding him in either place, the officer proceeded 
to the Woodbury residence, where he was arrested. 

The shock to Winifred was severe. She had 
lost the friend of her school-days by the hand of 
an assassin. Who could it be ? Not for a moment 
did she admit that it could be Dan. He was in- 
capable of such a crime. But why should she be 
led through this garden of suffering ? Conflicting 
emotions convulsed her soul. Why did she come 
to the West at all ? She might have remained in 
her quiet New England home and escaped all these 
heartaches and shocks. Like many another in time 
of trouble, she turned to the Great Author of her 
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being and found solace in prayer. Somehow and 
some time, she did not know how nor when, this 
tangle of her life would be unraveled. O, the 
power of a woman's faith and the beauty of a 
woman's resignation ! Take these out of the world, 
and the inspiration and hope of life would be gone. 
The next morning the Lawrence Journal con- 
tained the following: 

"Cowardly Assassination.'^ 

"Yesterday evening as Mr. Theodore Win- 
throp was walking down Massachusetts Street he 
was shot by an unseen hand, and in a few moments 
expired. The shooting occurred in front of a sa- 
loon, inside of which were a number of drunken 
pro-slavery Missourians, armed with revolvers. 

"There is a mystery enshrouding the crime. 
Mr. Daniel Rogers, who has been a reputable citi- 
zen of our city for several years, has been arrested 
on the charge of committing the murder. The cir- 
cumstances pointed so directly to him as to justify 
the coroner's jury in charging him with the of- 
fense. Public sentiment, however, is much di- 
vided. It is claimed that Mr. Winthrop has made 
himself exceedingly obnoxious to pro-slavery men 
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by his violent denunciation of them, and that his 
life has been frequently threatened. Others sug- 
gest that the death of Mr. Winthrop was the result 
of a stray shot from the hand of some drunken per- 
son in the saloon. 

"Nothing but a thorough judicial investigation 
will probably locate the responsibility of the crime. 
It is sincerely hoped that such an investigation 
will acquit Mr. Rogers of any connection with the 
unfortunate affair. 

"Perhaps the greatest sufferer in the matter is 
Miss Winifred Woodbury, who has been a teacher 
in Lawrence for a number of years. Mr. Winthrop 
was a school friend of hers from her New England 
home, and a stanch friend of her family. Mr. 
Rogers had rendered an important service to the 
lady in former years, by rescuing her from a run- 
away Indian pony, and also by finding her when 
she was lost on the prairies, where she had been 
left by her Indian captors, since which time he 
has been an accepted visitor at the Woodbury resi- 
dence. It was extremely unfortunate that the 
arrest took place at the home of Miss Woodbury, 
which, of course, was a severe shock to her. She 
has the sympathy of the entire community." 
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KANSAS BEDEEUED. 

While Dan Rogers was awaiting his trial, 
Kansas was admitted into the Union as a free 
State. 

After the arrival of Governor G^ary, peace was 
substantially established in the Territory, as the 
Federal Administration had abandoned, in part 
at least, its more obvious purpose of forcing slavery 
upon the people. No credit, however, is due either 
President Pierce or President Buchanan ; for this 
change of policy was the result of fear for the suc- 
cess of their party in the Presidential elections. 
Governors Stanton and Walker continued the pol- 
icy of Geary. The victory for freedom was virtu- 
ally secured by the overwhelming defeat of the 
Lecompton Pro-slavery Constitution. Finally, the 
free State men obtained control of the Legislature, 
and the Border Ruffian Assembly disappeared. A 
Convention called by the free State Legislature to 
prepare a Constitution, met at Wyandotte, and sub- 
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mitted an instrument to the people prohibiting 
slavery, which was adopted by a large majority of 
bona fide voters. With this Constitution Congress 
admitted Kansas into the Union, January 29, 
1861. Thus ended the memorable struggle for 
freedom in Kansas. 

Before this, however, the conflict had been 
transferred to the national arena. The change in 
public sentiment was as remarkable as swift. 

In 1853 there was no organized anti-slavery 
party in the country. In 1856, John C. Fremont 
was nominated by the Republican party, which had 
been organized out of the Whig party and the 
Democrats who had seceded from their organiza- 
tion. It developed remarkable vitality from the 
first, as all movements will that are founded upon 
moral convictions. Fremont received the surpris- 
ing vote of 1,341,264 against 1,838,169 cast for 
Buchanan, his opponent. He would doubtless have 
been elected but for the fact that Pennsylvania, as 
was claimed, sold her vote to Buchanan, it being 
first offered to Fremont, but rejected. Thus the 
final victory was delayed for four years. 

After the celebrated debate in Illinois, between 
Senator Douglas and Abraham Lincoln, on the cur- 
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rent question of the day — ^the non-extension of 
slavery — the anti-slavery sentiment of the country 
began to crystallize around Lincoln. His wonder- 
ful speech at Cooper Institute, New York, j&xed the 
eyes of the Nation upon him as the probable stand- 
ard-bearer in the great struggle. His nomination 
and triumphant election to the Presidency followed 
in the fall of 1860. Out of 303 electoral votes he 
received 180. Out of a popular vote of 4,661,539 
he received 1,857,610. Like Buchanan, he was 
a minority President. 

Several things contributed to this remarkable 
change in public sentiment. Beginning with the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, followed by 
the evident purpose to make Kansas a slave State, 
as shown by the border ruffian outrages upon the 
free State men, the fire was kindled and intensified 
bv the most inflammable material. The brutal at- 
tack upon Senator Sumner, in the United States 
Senate, by Preston S. Brooks, of South Carolina ; 
the insult to the Nation by his immediate return 
to Congress after his resignation; the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott Case, by 
which slavery was established in all United States 
territory and many other obiter dicta rulings an- 
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nounced ; the self-evident policy of Presidents 
Pierce and Buchanan to throw the entire weight 
of their Administrations against the struggling 
people of Kansas, and later the celebrated debate 
between Senator Douglas and Abraham Lincoln, 
a discussion that attracted national attention and 
virtually nominated Lincoln for the Presidency, 
and which was the death-knell of Douglas and his 
party, — all added fuel to the spreading flame, and 
wrought that marvelous change in the public mind 
that elevated Lincoln to the White House, and 
remanded to obscurity, for a quarter of a century, 
the pro-slavery party that had controlled the gov- 
ernment most of the time from its foundation. 

And vet it is doubtless true that these were 
only surface causes. Underneath all was the con- 
science of an intelligent people ; a conscience which 
the South sought to debauch by a false interpreta- 
tion of the ethics of Christianity and the civil 
rights of men, supplemented by a perpetual, swag- 
gering, bull-dozing, threatening attitude, with club 
in hand, toward all who refused to bow down before 
the gods they set up. This conscience was created 
by the teaching of the Fathers of the Republic as 
to the evil of slavery and the desire for its ultimate 
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extinction. Though sometimes obscured, some- 
times ahnost silenced by partisan tactics and per- 
verted views of patriotism, it was not dead, but 
only sleeping. For years it was in commotion, like 
the hidden fires of a volcano. When the hour 
struck, it burst the shell that had hitherto held it 
in check, and old parties went to pieces. A new 
movement was bom with a conscience as to slavery, 
which was then doomed, and soon thereafter ceased 
to be. Thus it is in all revolutions of public senti- 
ment where man's moral sense is on the throne. 

The election of Liacoln was the signal for the 
dissolution of the Federal Union, so often threat- 
ened by the slavery propagandists. Defeated in 
making Kansas a slave State, and apprehending 
the extension of anti-slavery sentiments into the 
Southern States, they now sought to fortify and 
guard the institution where it already existed. 
This was the only object, as was clearly set forth 
by the Southern press and speakers at the time. 
To the South, the perpetuation of slavery was the 
only issue of the Civil War that followed. For 
this the Confederacy was organized, and for this 
alone the South fought. Against this chiefly the 
North met them on the field of battle. All else 
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tution of slavery an ample outlet, and restore her 
power in Congress. If the North secures Kansas, 
the power of the South in Congress will gradually 
be diminished, the States of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas, together with the 
adjacent Territories, will gradually become abo- 
litionized, and the slave population confined to 
the States east of the Mississippi will become 
valueless. All depends upon the action of the 
present movement in Kansas." 

Immediately following the election of Lincoln 
the South began preparation for secession. South 
Carolina led the way. On the 12th of April, 1861, 
Fort Sumter was attacked. After a furious can- 
nonade of thirty-four hours, the Stars and Stripes 
were lowered. Perhaps no nation ever experienced 
such a tumultuous upheaval of excitement as did 
ours following the fall of Sumter. President Lin- 
coln immediately called for 75,000 volunteers to 
suppress the insurrection and recapture the fort. 
In a few days more than the number asked for re- 
sponded. The outburst of patriotic enthusisasm 
was unparalleled. Democrats vied with Repub- 
licans for a place in the ranks. For a time all 
party lines were extinguished. "Telegrams of con- 
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gratulation and sympathy fell upon the White 
House like snowflakes in a storm/^ says Blaine. 
Senator Douglas quickly sprang to the front, and 
loyally supported his old rival in maintaining the 
authority of the National Government. It was a 
source of much sorrow to the President that the 
Illinois senator survived less than two months, for 
Lincoln esteemed his support most valuable. 

In view of Kansas's great struggle for freedom 
and her recent admission into the Union, she was 
not asked for any volunteers, but she promptly fur- 
nished 650. Massachusetts, which had done so 
much to make Kansas a free State, furnished the 
first regiment, which left Boston for Washington 
the day after the Proclamation. Two days later, 
Pennsylvania sent four regiments. As they passed 
through Baltimore they were stoned by a mob of 
toughs. The only one injured was the Negro at- 
tendant of one of the officers, named "Nick Bid- 
die," who received a scalp wound. Binding it up 
with his handkerchief, he proceeded with his regi- 
ment. When he entered the rotunda of the Na- 
tional Capitol, he supposed himself safe, and re- 
moved the bandage. Blood dripped upon the floor, 
marking his path into the House of Representa- 
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tives. Thus the first blood shed in defense of the 
Union was from the head of a Negro whose race 
was always loyal. 

When other calls were made Kansas more than 
doubled her apportionment. In proportion to her 
population, she furnished more soldiers to subdue 
the Rebellion than any other State, more than one- 
fifth of her entire people volunteering. Thus 
when the struggle for which Kansas fought so 
bravely and long was transferred to the National 
battlefield, her heroic people led in more ways than 
one in the wider contest, and shared in the larger 
fruition of the victory first won on her broad 
prairies. 

Hon. Charles Robinson was chosen first gov- 
ernor. He was beyond all question the most promi- 
nent figure in the Kansas struggle. He came to 
the Territory immediately after its organization 
as agent of the New England Emigrant Aid Soci- 
ety, locating at Lawrence. Doubtless Kansas owes 
more to him than any other dozen men for its free- 
dom from slavery. He was the Gladstone of the 
Territory. He was a man of peace and not of war, 
excepting in personal defense and protection of 
fireside. Thousands of lives were saved by his 
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wise counsel, as against the blood-thirsty methods 
of Lane, Brown, and others of their ilk. The free 
State men showed their appreciation of him by 
twice electing him governor — first under the To- 
peka Constitution, but this instrument lacking 
technical legality he never assumed the duties of 
the office. When the State was finally admitted 
into the Federal family, he was chosen Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the people, and successfully adminis- 
tered the affairs of the young Commonwealth for 
one term. Kansas was overrun with aspiring poli- 
ticians at the time. Governor Robinson was not 
one of them. He never was a politician, but much 
preferred private life. The young State did not 
do itself the honor of re-electing him. 

About this time began a squabble among the 
politicians for the loaves and fishes, led largely by 
Senator Lane, which made Kansas a scandal in 
political morality, from which she did not recover 
for years. Lane crowned his disgraceful career 
by committing suicide. S. C. Pomeroy, who was 
chosen as Lane's colleague, after serving two terms 
killed himself politically by attempting to buy his 
re-election to the Senate. J. J. Ingalls was elected 
as his successor. After serving for several terms, 
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attaining some reputation as a keen, sarcastic, ex- 
asperating debater, he was finally retired from the 
Senate. Soon after, he appeared at "reporter" for 
a most brutal prize-fight. Another United States 
senator from Kansas was threatened with an "in- 
vestigation,'' it being well understood that he 
bought his way to the Senate, but taking time by 
the forelock, he resigned before the investigation 
could be instituted. He did not commit suicide, 
as did Lane, but he was never heard of again polit- 
ically. Thus the young State was scourged by even 
worse plagues than grasshoppers and drought. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. Never did State have a more 
appropriate motto than the sun-flower Common- 
wealth : ^'Ad astra per aspera/* 

But she did not lose, by the corruption of poli- 
ticians, her rich soil, nor her splendid climate, nor 
the heroism and industry of her common people, 
who obtained the great victory for freedom, who 
dotted her prairies with schoolhouses and churches, 
and who graced Mount Oried, at Lawrence, with 
her splendid State University. 
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XXL 
CAUOHT IN THEIB OWN SNABE. 

The arrest and imprisonment of Dan Rogers 
caused great indignation in Northern Missouri. 
Everything was viewed in the light of human 
slavery. The pro-slavery men, suffering under the 
sting of recent defeat in Kansas, were ready for 
vengeance. The imprisonment of Dan Rogers was 
to them simply an "Abolition outrage." Word 
passed along the line to all the blue lodges. The 
question of his liberation from prison was dis- 
cussed and planned. Spies visited Lawrence and 
mapped the streets about the jail, the ferry over the 
Kaw River, and the most accessible roads leading 
from the Missouri River to the New England town. 
The jail was only a temporary structure. The plan 
was to cross the river at Leavenworth, where they 
had many friends, then pushing their way on dur- 
ing the night, to hide in the bluffs or timber of the 
Kaw Valley during the next day, and at night at- 
tack the prison, rescue Rogers, and hurry him into 
Missouri, where he would be safe. 
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Accordingly, twelve men were selected from 
those who had distinguished themselves in border 
ruffian warfare, and who were noted for their dare- 
devil bravery, to undertake the work. 

The authorities of Lawrence anticipated an 
attack, though at first they knew nothing of the 
time or plan. Some thought the prisoner should be 
removed to Fort Leavenworth for safety; others 
believed they were able to hold him. So no change 
was made. 

Finally, the rescuers started for Lawrence. 
Crossing the river at Leavenworth, they spent the 
day with friends, only hinting that a surprise was 
awaiting a Kansas town. Striking out over the 
prairies as soon as the darkness concealed them, 
they pushed on toward the Kaw. Arriving in the 
early morning, they sought a good hiding place 
in the bluffs, and rested until the midnight hour 
of the following night for the attack. 

They had previously advised Dan Rogers, 
through the agency of a spy, of the plan and time 
of the proposed rescue, expecting his co-operation. 
Rogers, however, did not approve the scheme. He 
believed it would prejudice his case in the court, 
even if successful, for in all probability he would 
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be rearrested. Besides, he was conscious of his 
innocence, and hopeful of acquittal, and prepared 
to stand trial. He, therefore, hinted to the jailer 
that he had reason to fear an attempt at rescue. 

Volunteers were being recruited at Lawrence 
for the Union army, most of whom had seen serv- 
ice in the Kansas struggle with border ruffians. A 
company of these, officered by competent, daring 
men, were stationed at the jail the night of the con- 
templated attack. Half of them were put inside 
the prison, and the others were concealed outside. 
The plan was to permit the Missourians to cross 
the Kaw River and enter the jail with only slight 
resistance, and then close around them and bag the 
whole rescuing party in the prison. 

The Missourians did not wish to reach Law- 
rence until everybody had retired. So it was mid- 
night before they left their hiding-place, and be- 
tween one and two o'clock before they arrived at 
the river. The ferry-man had tied up his boat, and 
was asleep at home. So far all was well. Leaving 
their horses, the braves quietly ferried the river. 
Ascending the bank, it was but a few steps to the 
jail. Not a guard was visible, not a sound was 
heard. The very quietness almost alarmed them* 
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Reaching the door, they found it locked, but soon 
to their surprise it opened. 

"Who comes there, and for what purpose?" 
inquired the officer. 

"The friends of Dan Rogers, and we want him. 
Resistance will be useless, as we are prepared for 
any emergency !" said the leader. 

"Very glad to hear it. Step in, gentlemen, and 
make yourselves at home." 

They all filed in, and the jailer, unnoticed, 
turned the key of the door behind them. Before 
they had recovered from the surprise of their cor- 
dial reception forty soldiers sprang from their con- 
cealment, and, with, drawn guns, cried : 

"Hands up ! Hands up I Every devil of you ! 
Quick !" 

They obeyed. They were furnished free quar- 
ters and boarding in the prison. The two left in 
charge of the ferry-boat were soon marched in also. 
They all took breakfast that morning and many 
other mornings in the little jail. They did not re- 
turn to Missouri for several months. When they 
did they were wiser men. 
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xxn. 

THE TOWN CLOCK AND THE ACQTTITTAL. 

Great interest centered in the Rogers's trial, 
he having been indicted by the grand jury for 
murder. Politics entered into the case. It was 
claimed by some that Theodore Winthrop was the 
victim of pro-slavery hate. On the other hand, 
pro-slavery men urged that Rogers's arrest was a 
plot to punish him for his opposition to making 
Kansas a free State. Rumors frequently reached 
Lawrence of an intended raid from Missouri to 
rescue Rogers. But all this talk had its origin in 
the irritated condition of the people over conflicts 
now past. The recent admission of Kansas into 
the Union, and the jubilation of the anti-slavery 
party over the termination of the long struggle, 
exasperated somewhat the pro-slavery element, pro- 
ducing a sensitiveness that sometimes voiced itself 
in extreme and groundless insinuations. 

In view of this excited state of the public mind, 
it was not easy to secure a jury. But finally twelve 
men were found and accepted, who were believed 
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to be competent and impartial. Seven were anti- 
slavery and five pro-slavery in their political pref- 
erences. 

The prosecution clearly established the bad 
feeling existing between Rogers and Winthrop, 
growing out of the fact that they were both seekers 
for the hand of Miss Woodbury, thus creating a 
probable motive for the murder. This was strongly 
confirmed by the anonymous notes written by Win- 
throp, together with his frequent unfriendly re- 
marks concerning his rival, and the street encoun- 
ter the evening of the shooting. Rogers's note to 
Winthrop, which contained an implied threat of 
possible violence, added great weight to the theory 
of the State. Finally, the dying words of Win- 
throp were urged as the climax to the evidence 
against Rogers. 

It was observed that the jury was profoundly 
impressed by the evidence thus far. Attendants 
upon the trial thought the case looked very dark 
for the accused. When the defense began its work 
the court-room was crowded, and the most intense 
interest prevailed. 

First, the previous good character of Rogers, 
among all who knew him, was thoroughly proven. 
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Free State as well as pro-slavery men witnessed 
to this. 

Next it was shown that Winthrop had been 
very violent in his declarations concerning Mis- 
sourians and pro-slavery men generally, urging, 
like the extreme Abolitionists of the John Brown 
and Jim Lane type, their utter extermination. 
This made him a target for revenge. It was shown 
that frequent threats to punish him had been 
heard. 

It was also in evidence that the night of the 
murder a number of Missourians were in Law- 
rence, armed and intoxicated, making loud threats 
against Abolitionists, terrorizing people by firing 
their revolvers on the street. It was shown that 
Winthrop was shot in front of a saloon, in which 
a number of these ruffians were carousing at the 
time. It was, therefore, urged as a much more 
reasonable theory than that of the prosecution, 
that the death of Winthrop was caused by a stray 
ball, or by an intentional shot, by some one of these 
rowdies rather than by Rogers. 

But the strongest point in the evidence was the 
establishment of the precise time when the shoot- 
ing occurred. By the concurrent testimony of a 
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number of witnesses, it was clearly proven that the 
fatal shot was fired at thirty minutes past eight 
o'clock. 

Miss Winifred Woodbury was now called as a 
witness. Thinly veiled, she walked calmly to the 
stand, supported by her father. A general buzz 
of suppressed whispering filled the court-room. 
Spectators rose to obtain a view of the lady who 
all felt was about to pass through a most trying 
ordeal, and upon whose testimony might hang the 
life of her lover. She recognized the prisoner with 
her characteristic smile. Rogers fixed his eyes 
upon her, while an expression of hopefulness set- 
tled on his care-worn face. 

The judge ordered the deputy to open a win- 
dow and let in some fresh air. As the officer raised 
the shade, a bright ray of sunshine shot into the 
room and passed directly across the head of the 
prisoner. Everybody observed it. A perceptible 
^^Oh-h-h-h-h'^ was heard through the chamber. 
Some thought it prophetic of an acquittaL 

The attorney proceeded with the examination. 
After the usual preliminaries, he inquired : 

"Miss Woodbury, where were you the night of 
the shooting of Theodore Winthrop ?" 
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"At my home," answered the witness, in a 
clear, distinct tone that was heard in every part of 
the room. 

"Was anybody else there V^ 

"Yes, sir." 

"Will you please tell who ?" 

"My father and mother, and Mr. Daniel 
Rogers. 

"What time in the evening did Mr. Rogers call 
at your house?" 

"At 8 o'clock." 

Several of the jurymen unconsciously moved 
in their seats. The prisoner's face grew radiant 
with a strange brightness. 

"Are you sure. Miss Woodbury, that Mr, 
Rogers came as early as 8 o'clock ?" 

"Yes, sir, I am." 

"How does it happen that you remember the 
time so definitely ?" 

"The town clock struck eight just as he ar- 
rived." 

"Was any remark made about the time ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Will you please state what it was?" 

"I said to Mr. Rogers, you are a little tardy 
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this evening. He looked at his watch and said it 
was only 8 o'clock, but that he had been detained 
a short time by some excitement on the street 
caused by drunken rowdies firing their revolvers." 

"Were you expecting Mr. Rogers to call that 
evening ?" 

"Yes, sir ; he had informed me he was coming." 

"N^ow, Miss Woodbury, will you state to the 
court and the jury what time Mr. Rogers left your 
house that evening ?" 

"Ten o'clock." 

"Was he at your house all the time between 
the hours of eight and ten o'clock of that night ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Now, Miss Woodbury, one more question. 
Did you hear the testimony as to the time Mr, 
Winthrop was shot?" 

"I did not." 

"Do you know the exact hour when the shoot- 
ing occurred ?" 

"I do not." 

"That is all," concluded the attorney. 

The cross examination did not in the least 
weaken the testimony of the witness. Winifred's 
manner on the stand was natural, sincere, and 
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transparent. The effect upon the jury was mani- 
fest. It was only by the utmost effort that Rogers 
controlled himself. His eyes were never with- 
drawn from the fair witness. Those near him saw 
a silent tear stealing unbidden down his anxious 
face. When Winifred left the stand a distinct sigh 
of relief escaped from the spectators. They had 
anticipated the verdict. Winifred's father and 
mother confirmed her testimony. 

The prosecution spent considerable effort in 
trying to show the difference of time in clocks and 
watches. But the defense had so clearly estab- 
lished the fact, that Winthrop was seen alive on 
the street as the town clock struck eight, that this 
effort was fruitless. Also, that the standard of 
time in the city was determined by the same clock. 

How often had the old clock tolled out the 
hours of day and night! Little did this faithful 
time-keeper imagine that on that fatal night it 
would be an unconscious witness whose testimony 
would determine a human life. But so it was. 
The to\vn clock acquitted Daniel Rogers. Wini- 
fred was recorder of the testimony, and carried it 
to court and jury. 
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The jury was out only fifteen minutes — ^just 
time enough to organize and ballot — when a ver- 
dict of "Not guilty" was reached and reported. 
Rogers was calm. He anticipated the verdict after 
Winifred's testimony, so triumphantly proving an 
alibi, and so had passed the most trying moment. 
Congratulations were showered upon him, in which 
court, attorneys, and jury all united. 

Winifred did not dare trust herself to be pres- 
ent when the verdict was declared. The strain 
would have been too great. A carriage was waiting 
at the door of the court-house. Rogers entered, 
with his attorney, and the driver hurried to the 
Woodbury residence. Winifred was at the door. 
When Dan entered, they met in loving embrace. 
Winifred rested her head on his bosom like a tired 
child. Not a word was spoken. Tears sparkled 
on her lashes like diamonds. After a little while 
Winifred whispered: 

"O Dan, God be praised that you are free !" 

"Dear Winifred, God and you be praised," 
answered Dan, as his lips pressed hers in adoring 
tenderness. 

The most demonstrative person on the occa- 
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sion was Mammy Mary. She had gone to Wini- 
fred's house to ^^cumf t de lady." Soon after Dan's 
arrival she entered the parlor shouting: 

"Halleluyar ! Glory tu de Lawd. I hopes you 
all will 'cuse me, kase I kaint stand it no longer. 
I 's so happy. I done tole you all Marsa Dan come 
out all right. He neba shoot dat 'bolishioner. No 
use fur dat judge and dem big men on de joory, 
and all dem lawyears a talkin' an' a sottin' da' all 
dis time fur nufiin. If dey had jist axed me I cood 
dun tole 'em all dat Marsa Dan neba shot dat man. 
I know'd all de time he wa' as innercent as a new- 
bo'n baby. I 's gwine home now to work ha'der 
fur Marsa Dan dan eba befo'. Good-bye, Miss 
Winerfed. De Lawd bless you. Hope to see you 
on de plantation sum day. Lots uv room oba da'. 
Halleluyarl" And she courtesied herself out of 
the room. 
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EIOHTINO FOR DISITNION. 

Daitiel Eogers was a high-spirited man of 
strong personal pride, after the style of the first 
families of Virginia and Kentucky, Though ac- 
quitted of the charge of shooting Theodore Win- 
throp, his arrest and trial were a great mortifica- 
tion. To add to his humiliation, some of the news- 
papers of Kansas insinuated that, while he may not 
have fired the actual shot, he probably inspired it, 
or at least had some connection with it. Kansas 
had also become a free State, and he therefore con- 
cluded that it would be unpleasant to remain longer 
in the city of Lawrence, though it would be an un- 
speakable sacrifice to remove from the place that 
contained the only person he loved beside his father 
and mother. So he disposed of his land claim on 
the Wakarusa, closed his law office, and returned 
to his Missouri home. 

The Civil War had now been fully inaugurated. 
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The country was wild with excitement. The bor- 
der States were the scene of more bitterness and 
deadly strife than the extreme Xorthem or South- 
em States. Many of Rogers's neighbors were 
volunteering for the defense of their so-called 
"rights/' which meant the defense of slavery. Dis- 
couraged by his experience in Kansas, writhing 
under the baseless insinuations of some of the Kan- 
sas papers, generally depressed because of his love 
affair and the unsettled condition of the country, 
it was most natural to think he might find some 
relief by enlisting in the army. Certainly his 
mind would be occupied and diverted somewhat 
from the troubles of the past year. 

Missouri never followed the other Southern 
States in their reckless scheme of secession. By 
a majority of 80,000, her people decided to re- 
main in the Union, and she furnished her quota 
of soldiers at the call of the Federal Government. 
But at least 30,000 of her citizens, from time to 
time, found their way into the Confederate army. 
Among them was Dan Rogers. 

He thought he could not stand a final meeting 
and separation with Winifred, so he wrote her as 
follows : 
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"My Deaeest Winifeed: 

"For many reasons I would love to see you, 
to hear your sweet voice, to look into your loving 
eyes once more. But I can not trust myself again 
on Kansas soil. The utterly wicked treatment of 
some Kansas editors, branding me as a criminal 
unwhipped of justice, after a fair and honorable 
trial and acquittal, alienates me from the State in 
which I expected to make my home. 

"We are at the beginning of one of the greatest 
revolutions in the history of mankind. What will 
be the outcome no one can foreshadow. Certain 
it is that many things will not remain as they are. 
Nimiberless lives will be lost, millions of property 
will be destroyed, both North and South will be 
swept and devastated beyond any present concep- 
tion. 

"I am a Southerner. I go with my people. 
I would be false to every instinct of honor if I 
did otherwise. Survive or perish, their destiny is 
mine. This day I have enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate army. My thoughts will always and every- 
where be of you, my sweet girl. In camp or on 
march, in battle or in bivouac, in victory or in de- 
feat, living or dying, your beautiful image will 
ever be present to me. Though I fall in battle and 
fill an unmarked grave, I can never forget you, 
dear Winifred, the only angel that ever blessed 
my life and won my love. 
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"Think of ine, won't you, when I am far away ? 
Offer a prayer for me when you talk to our Heav- 
enly Father. Perhaps He may hear and bring us 
to sweef embrace again. Our lives have been 
strangely intertwined. I saved you from probable 
death. You saved me when the scaffold was in 
sight. How strange ! Like two mountain streams, 
rising remotely from each other, but running to- 
gether by and by, marked in their course by alter- 
nate tossing waves and restful eddies, until they 
broaden into a wide, peaceful river; so have we 
come together, so have we had our stormy waves 
and quiet eddies. But unlike this river, we have 
not passed into the wider and quieter stream. 
Now we separate again. Will the past be any- 
thing more than a pleasant memory? Will the 
future be anything more than an illusive mirage ? 
Will we ever come together again in the sweet 
calm of an undisturbed river? Wouldn't it be 
strange, my sweetheart, if some day, as the result 
of the revolution now starting, I should float by 
your home, like a vessel stripped of sail and mast 
and rudder, everything gone but me — ^would you 
throw out the life-line and pull me in ? I believe 
you would, because I know your love is true and 
unfailing. 

"But I am going out into the dark. I do not 
know what a day may bring forth. I enter the 
army from the pressure of a nameless inspiration, 
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that has neither foundation to stand upon nor 
prophecy to look forward tp. 

"One request, dear sweetheart: If ever you 
should read in the papers, or in any other way, 
hear of my being sick or wounded, won't you come 
to me, if you can get through the lines, and nurse 
me back to health again? Your loving presence 
would do more for me than all else combined. 

"Good-bye. God be with you, and God pity 
me. Forever yours, Dan.^' 

This letter moved Winifred deeply. It made 
her heart bleed at every pore. She was not ex- 
pecting this turn of affairs. It raised the ques- 
tion as to whether she should not suspend for 
awhile her convictions as to the wrong of being a 
slaveholder, hurry to the side of her lover before 
he left, and turn the life of Dan into "the sweet 
calm of an undisturbed river.'' Her rest during 
the night was broken by dreams of war, battles, 
wounded men, shrieks of the dying, cries for water, 
food, help. Above all could be heard the voice of 
Dan calling: "Winifred, Winifred! Won't you 
come to me ? Will you throw out the life-line and 
pull me in ?" 

In the morning she was feverish. Head and 

heart alike were hot with pain. She was in the 
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midst of a fiercer battle than was ever fought on 
field of bloody carnage. Without the inspiring 
strains of martial music ; without the loud acclaim 
of fellow soldiers ; without the animating example 
of brave commander leading the way, she was 
tossed and torn by conflicting emotions. A con- 
test was raging in her heart between the two 
mightiest forces of the universe — Conscience and 
Love. 

Love said: "End the struggle. Save the life 
of the man you love. Bring to him and to your- 
self happiness and home by accepting his offer of 
marriage. Why prolong the contest? Let God 
take care of slavery. He created you as you are, 
with this mysterious capacity to love and be loved. 
His providence led you across each other's path. 
His wisdom and power will remove the obstacle 
to your happy union in life. Trust Him." 

Conscience said : "Remember your Puritan ed- 
ucation. Remember the struggle of your fore- 
fathers for liberty. Remember the crime of hu- 
man slavery. Remember the groans and cries of 
the bondman as bound with him. Remember your 
mission to Kansas. Since the conflict has been 
transferred to the national arena, remember your 
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larger duty to the Republic. You must never 
compromise your principles by joining hands with 
a slaveholder. Such a course would expose you 
to the bitter scorn of friends and the just anger 
of heaven, while your conscience would torment 
you for disloyalty to truth and God." 

Only those who have endured like struggles 
from these two mighty forces can fully appreciate 
the power of this battle. Surely one must sym- 
pathize with Winifred in her great trial. Most 
persons will be about equally divided as to which 
way the battle ought to turn. In this case Con- 
science won the day. With the victory came peace 
and quiet to Winifred's mind, though her heart 
still bled. She replied to Dan on this wise : 

"My Deae Dan : 

"You will never know how your letter both 
gladdened and saddened me. Nothing earthly 
could please me more than the reassurance of your 
manly love and your undying remembrance of me 
in all possible changes and conditions of war. 

"Nothing could more deeply pierce my heart 
than to hear that you have enlisted to battle against 
your country, which can mean nothing else than 
to tighten the chains of the slave. O ! What a mis- 
take ! What a delusion ! Why do you not eman- 
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cipate your slaves, join the TTnion army, and fight 
for the integrity of the Nation and the flag, and 
thus perpetuate the freedom of all men. I would 
gladly go with you and nurse you and others when 
wounded or sick. 

"But you have cast the die, and I presume are 
on your way to the front. I can not recall you, 
and you can not now retrace your steps. We can 
only await the end, and submit to the decisions, 
of this most wicked and unnatural war. 

"Personaly, my mind undergoes no change 
toward you. Your peerless character, your change- 
less love, your sympathetic kindness and gentle- 
manly deportment can never be obliterated from 
my memory. I have never for a moment doubted 
you. I always knew you were incapable of the 
crime with which you were unjustly charged. I 
am indignant at the persistent effort of a few 
papers to blacken your character after your tri- 
umphant acquittal. 

"Intercourse between the two armies will 
doubtless be almost impossible. But if you can 
inform me of your whereabouts and condition, and 
desire to see me, it will be a sad pleasure to come 
to you, if permission can be obtained from the 
military authorities. 

"Yes, it would be strange if at last you should 
come floating by my home like a disrobed vessel 
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Would I ^throw out the life-line and pull you in V 
Just try me and see, 

^^Good-bye. Heaven overshadow you, my dear 
and only lover. Out of all this darkness and storm, 
this tumult of passion and ambition, let us hope 
and pray that our country may at last come into 
'the sweet calm of an undisturbed river.' 
Wouldn't it be strange if you and I should be 
swept into the same river? 

"Lovingly yours, Winifeed/' 
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XXIV. 
A BASBABOUS EPISODE OF THE WAB. 

On the morning of August 21, 1863, just as 
the early light was dawning, while the people were 
still in the unconsciousness of sweet sleep, one of 
the blackest crimes that ever marked the career 
of bloody murderers was perpetrated upon the 
citizens of Lawrence, Kansas. A company of 
three hundred cut-throats, guerrillas, and border 
ruifians sacked the beautiful city, reduced to ashes 
one hundred and fifty-four of the best business 
houses and dwellings, shooting in the most barbar- 
ous manner one hundred and eighty-five of her best 
citizens, peaceable and unarmed, some of whom 
were cast into the burning buildings and consumed 
by the flames. Eight hundred people were left 
homeless.* 



♦The author Is Indebted to the courtesy of Rev. B. H. Fisher, 
D. D., for permission to use largely his chapter on the Lawrence 
Massacre, as recited In his interesting book, entitled ** The Gun 
and the Gospel.^' Dr. Fisher was at his home, in the city, at the 
time of the fearful slaughter, and was an eyewitness of much 
that he describes. He was one of the many " marked " for the 
sacrifice. His escape from death, by the help of his heroic wife, 
was marvelous. 
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The leader in this diabolical butchery was one 
Quantrell, who had under him one hundred and 
fifty of the worst characters of Missouri, and an 
equal number of picked Texas Kangers, furnished 
by General Price of the Confederate army. 

William C. QuantrelP was a Northern man, 
born in Canal Dover, Ohio, in 1837. He came 
to Kansas in 1857, locating near Stanton, Miami 
County. He initiated himself into his new home 
by stealing a yoke of oxen from a neighbor who 
had befriended him. Concealing them in a deep 
ravine, he carried stolen fodder to them. The 
trail made in going to and fro led to his betrayal 
and the discovery of the cattle. He escaped to 

*It being reported that the Kansas Historical Society has 
the thigh bones of Quantrell on exhibition, the author wrote the 
secretary for Information. The following Is his reply: 

My Dear Sib,— 

This Society has had the lower bones of Quantreirs leg, not 
the thigh bones, since May, 1888. The condition being that they 
were not to be known until after the death of the mother. The 
mother died about a month ago, and so these bones have been 
entered as a part of our museum. The bones were deposited here 
by W. W. Scott, of Oanal Dover, Ohio. Mr. Scott was a playmate 
In childhood of William Olark Quantrell, and corresponded with 
him until the beginning of the Civil War. He was a special 
friend of the mother for years. He worked gathering material for 
a book on Quantrell, which was not to be used until after death, 
but Mr. Scott died first, about a year ago. He was the editor of a 
Republican paper at Oanal Dover, and postmaster, and a very 
prominent man In all good works In the State of Ohio. The grave 
of Quantrell was opened to satisfy the mother, she assisting. It 
was Identified by two of his men,, one of them having been with 
him since his beginning as a guerrilla In Kansas. Quantrell was 
shot 'In a fight with Union soldiers In May, 1865, near Taylors- 
vlUe, Ky. He was wounded, and his band scattered. He died 
two days later. He went under the name of Oaptaln Olark. 

Yours truly, Geo. W. Martin, Secretary. 
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the Rocky Mountains, and was next heard of in 
Salt Lake City. 

A few months later he returned and settled 
in Lawrence under the alias of Charley Hart. 
Here he taught school for a brief tenn. His asso- 
ciates were low. He was soon connected -with them 
in stealing slaves and mules from Missouri and 
horses from Kansas. When the Lawrence officials 
became aware of this brigandage they broke it up, 
and ordered Hart and his associates out of the 
State. This so embittered him against the town, 
than he vowed vengeance against its inhabitants 
when the opportunity should occur. 

When driven from Lawrence, he settled in the 
Sni Hills in Missouri, a fit place for his devilish 
plottings. The locality was marked by dark ra- 
vines and impassable gulches, deep defiles, precip- 
itous canyons, and open glades, much of the coun- 
try seldom or never penetrated by man or domestic 
brute, or brightened by the sunlight of heaven — 
a typical home for demons of darkness, destruc- 
tion, and death. Here Quantrell made his ren- 
dezvous and guerrilla headquarters. 

On the banks of the Blackwater, at the house 
of a sympathizer named Pardee, the raid on Law- 
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rence was planned in all its horrid details. Quan- 
trell had spies in the doomed city, one of whom 
lived at the Eldridge House as a cattle speculator, 
and sometimes drank wine at the same board with 
Jim Lane. Another was an old woman from Kan- 
sas City, whose business it was to make an accu- 
rate map of the place, marking the residences of all 
objectionable persons. This map was thoroughly 
studied by the noted guerrilla in the parlor of this 
fiendish woman, and was his guide in the slaughter 
and burning of the 21st of August. A list of the 
most obnoxious free State men had been prepared, 
and no one was to escape alive. 

For a long time rumors had been afloat of an 
intended raid upon Lawrence by Missouri bandits. 
Guards had frequently been stationed upon all 
roads leading into the town. But these rumors all 
failing of realization, the people had come to re- 
gard the danger of a raid as not even remotely 
possible. Thus when the fiends did come they ... 
found the guards all withdrawn and the citizens 
insensible to danger. 

The way of approach was from the southeast, 
across the Missouri line between Anbury and 
Shawneetown, thence over the prairies and small 
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streams to the village of Franklin, four miles from 
the devoted city. As they marched they floated the 
Stars and Stripes at the head of their column, thus 
disarming suspicion. Favorable word from their 
spies reaching them at Franklin, they moved on, 
covered by the darkness of night, noiseless, quick, 
treacherous, through a sparsely settled country. 
As they neared the town the Stars and Stripes were 
lowered, and the black folds of the Quantrell flag 
unfolded in the morning air, flaunting the name 
of the leader inwrought in red letters by a woman s 
hand. 

They marched in regular order until they 
reached the center of the residence portion. Here 
they divided into squads of four, six, and eight, 
the larger body galloping furiously down Massa- 
chusetts Street to the business section, the smaller 
squads riding as fast as their horses could carry 
them to the various parts of the town assigned them 
for individual action. Thus the entire city was 
covered by these border fiends. Then the slaughter 
began. As the affrighted people flew for safety, 
no matter what direction, they were confronted by 
squads of guerrillas so stationed as to cut off all 
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escape. A cordon of death had been thrown around 
them while they slept. 

Says Dr, Fisher, an eye-witness : 

"With demoniac yells the scoundrels flew hither 
and yon, wherever a man was to be seen, shooting 
him like a dog. Men were called from their beds 
and murdered before the eyes of wives and chil- 
dren on their doorsteps. Tears, entreaties, prayers 
availed nothing. The fiends of hell were among 
us, and under the demands of their revengeful 
black-hearted leader they satiated their thirst for 
blood with fiendish delight. 

"The lurid glare of burning houses joined with 
the oncoming sun to shed more light upon the 
awful scene. The torch was applied to every 
house that had been marked on the traitress's map. 
What could not be carried away as booty was 
doomed to destruction. Every business house on 
Massachusetts Street save one was burned to the 
ground. No house that was picked out as the home 
of a soldier's family or that of a Union man was 
left if it could be burned. 

"Not only was the torch applied for the de- 
struction of stores and homes, but in many in- 
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stances the bullet-pierced bodies of their owners 
were consigned to the flames^ in some cases 
before life was extinct. Such scenes of barbarity 
have never been witnessed, even in the days of war, 
in recent centuries, except among the most de- 
graded tribes of earth. 

"The value of the property destroyed was esti- 
mated at one and a half million dollars. Two- 
thirds of the people were homeless. Many of them 
had not a suit of clothing left, and but few had 
a dollar in money. That night neariy a hundred 
widows and two hundred fatherless children sat 
wailing in the streets. One hundred and eighty- 
five men had been killed. Shorn of her pride and 
beauty and sons, the city wept in sackcloth and sat 
in ashes — a Phoenix which should one day rise 
again. Desolation like a pall hung over every 
home. There was naught doing but buriaL The 
hearse was the only trafficker." 

The Woodbury residence had with others been 
marked for destruction. Winifred's father and 
mother were harmless old people, but the house 
was the home of the plucky Abolition teacher, and 
therefore could not escape the notice of Quantrell's 
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female spy, though she must have kaown that she 
was the object of the purest love of a Confederate 
soldier. A squad of the cut-throats approached the 
dwelling and applied the torch. Winifred always 
kept a fair supply of firearms in the place, and 
was skillful in the use of the same. She extin- 
guished the flame, but the brutes kindled it again. 
She put it out the second time. As they advanced 
the third time, with torch in hand, to renew their 
fiendish work, the teacher stepped from the door 
into the yard with a revolver in each hand, and 
announced : 

"This is the home of my father and mother. 
It is the only shelter they have in this world. I 
have a friend in the Confederate army whose name 
is Dan Rogers, who would blush with shame at 
the thought of such a deed as you propose. If you 
are gentlemen, with the slightest respect for age 
and for your own mothers, you will not burn it 
over their heads. If you are not, and are deter- 
mined to make my parents homeless, I give you 
fair warning that some of you will pay the penalty 
of your lives for the cowardly act. The first man 
that attempts to fire this house again will receive 
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a ball into his body, and the next the same, until 
every barrel is empty, or until I fall dead in my 
tracks. So help me God." 

The heroism and boldness of the little woman 
dazed the scoundrels, and they dared not advance 
with their work. It was not her guns that cowed 
them ; they could easily have shot her dead. But 
the dauntless spirit displayed made them slink 
away like whipped curs, just as a wild beast is 
sometimes cowed by the defiant glare of the hunt- 
er's eye. 

^^Is n't she plucky ?" said one. 

"I wonder if old John Brown trained her?" 
inquired another. 

''I guess she 's one of Jim Lane's wenches," 
answered the first speaker. 

"I wonder if we could n't hire her to go with 
us as company cook ?" suggested the third. 

"Did you hear what she said about Dan 
Rogers ?" observed the leader. "I know him. He 
is major of the Missouri Rangers. I 've heard 
him say he had left his heart with a Yankee girl 
in Lawrence, and that if any one ever harmed her 
he would be avenged if he had to follow the scoun- 
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drel to the end of the earth. / guess we had better 
pass this house/' 

All this, with more of the same character, was 
interjected with foul oaths and coarse and indecent 
insinuations that can not be put in print. Wini- 
fred bravely stood her ground with drawn revolv- 
ers all through the ordeal 

Finally, the leader of the squad said: "Well, 
lady, seein' you 've a sweetheart in the Confederate 
army, and are so anxious about stayin' to hum, 
we '11 let you live here a little longer. But we may 
call to see you again soon." 

Springing on their horses they galloped away 
to apply the torch to some other home. Fortu- 
nately they did not return, and so Winifred's 
house was saved. 

After their demoniacal work had been accom- 
plished, this company of house-burners and mur- 
derers fled back to their mountain retreat in the 
Sni Hills, easily escaping from the temporizing, 
unsuccessful pursuit of Lane and Plumb. 

Some historians hold that the foul massacre of 
the citizens of Lawrence was in retaliation for the 
Osawatomie massacre by John Brown. Cole's 
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"History of Missouri" says Quantrell's slogan was 
''Remember Osawatomie" Professor Spring, in 
his "Prelude to the War," and Governor Robinson 
in his "Kansas Conflict," admit that the Lawrence 
raid was in retaliation for Brown's outrages on 
pro-slavery men. No doubt Quantrell himself was 
animated by a desire for personal revenge upon 
Lawrence, but the cut-throat band that rallied 
around him were inspired by hate for anti-slavery 
people generally, and especially for the inhabitants 
of Lawrence, which was the headquarters of the 
free State movement. Thus the deep-seated pur- 
pose of the Missouri border ruffians to annihilate 
the New England city was at last realized. But 
a new city arose from the ashes, more beautiful 
than the first, as flowers often spring from a former 
field of carnage and death. 
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THE WOODBTJKT FABX. 

When Winifred's father settled in Kansas, he 
entered and improved a land claim on the Waka- 
rusa, four miles from Lawrence, which was known 
as the "Woodbury Farm." The family alternated 
in their residence between the country and the city. 
Winifred spent much time at the farm. In every 
way this was to her taste. She was a child of na- 
ture. Out-door life was to her a luxury and in- 
spiration. The trees, the fields, the streams, the 
birds, the flowers, the tenants of the woods, the 
wild grasses, the native fruits, had in her sympa- 
thetic appreciation. 

How restful and bracing to the weary toiler 
of the city are a few days in the country ! To be 
away from the noise, the bustle, the whirl, and the 
dust of the city I To escape the ceaseless rattle 
of the street-cars and the discordant clanging of 
motor-gongs! To be out of sight of policemen's 
coat and club, and out of hearing of his stereotyped 
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"move on," and the car conductor's "move up to 
the front, please!" To have room and right to 
stand still or run as one may desire, without peril 
of being trampled down by the swirling, selfish 
crowd ! No longer to have one's ears pierced with 
the grinding of overloaded wagons, or the clatter 
of tired horses' hoofs, or the crack of driver's whip 
accentuated by brutal oath ! To exchange the in- 
cessant screaming of locomotive whistle, the "ding 
dong" of locomotive bell, the ceaseless buzz and 
rattle of machinery, and all other sounds and odors 
of street, market, depot, and hotel, for the sweet 
music of the songsters of forest and prairie, and to 
have the blessed quiet of field and sky, of morning 
freshness and evening calm — this were a tonic for 
tired nerves, a balm for weary souls, not to be 
lightly esteemed; and which, thank heaven! has 
not yet been covered by patent, or "staked off" by 
land-seekers. 

The "Woodbury Farm" had on and about it 
much that would make life a benediction to those 
who might domicile within its boundaries. It was 
fairly divided between prairie and timber. Of the 
latter were the black and white walnut, the elm, 
hickory, basswood, oak, white birch, maple, hack- 
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berry, cottonwood, skirting the banks and covering 
the bottoms of the Wakarusa, which poked drowsily 
through the farm, being fed by rippling springs 
and gleeful rivulets that should have stirred to 
quicker pace the sluggish old stream. 

There was on the place an affluence of native 
fruits, such as wild grapes and cherries, crab- 
apples, plums, gooseberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, and strawberries, with nuts of walnut-tree 
and hazel bush without stint, on which the Abo- 
rigines doubtless feasted for centuries with lazy 
contentment. 

The soil was rich beyond comparison. The 
plumed forests of com, the waving fields of wheat, 
oats, barley, and rye, the four hundred bushels of 
potatoes to the acre, and the cabbage as big as a 
half-bushel measure, all witnessed to this. 

There are four seasons in Kansas. Some sec- 
tions of the Union have only two. Spring is na- 
ture's resurrection, the birthtime of grasses and 
flowers. Behold these spotless robes of white that 
enshroud the apple, the plum, and the cherry tree, 
like a bride decked for her marriage ! What pride 
and profusion of adornment I A gust of wind 
passes, and half of these virgin promises fall to 
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the ground, but the bending boughs of autumn tell 
that enough remains to challenge their full strength 
at the time of fruitage. 

The springtime is the home-coming of the birds 
that sought the Southland in the winter months. 
This is, also, the planting season of the farmer, the 
day of prophecy and hope, of brilliant colors in 
flowers and fashion, of brighter bird-songs after 
winter's vacation, of new plans of men and maids, 
of mellow sunshine and balmy rain showers. 

Summer is the maturing season, the day of in- 
gathering. Now the golden grain bends to the 
blade of the reaper; the binders and the shockers 
are a-field early and late, the stackers are busy 
from mom to night ; the threshers are tireless to 
fulfill their engagements; the granaries are filled 
with the unbolted staff of life ; the rural bank ac- 
count swells ; mortgages diminish in size and num- 
ber; business feels the quickening impulse and 
rejoices. 

Now the autumn days are here. The com 
ripens, and is shocked or cribbed; plowmen turn 
the soil for another sowing; the leaves put on a 
golden hue with sad hints of drooping and decay. 
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glowing, however, with an unusual richness of 
shade, as if to show that their last days are their 
loveliest, if not their best. So, many good people 
often appear brightest and sweetest as the clay 
house totters, while the spirit softly whispers 
"good-night" to dear friends waiting on the hither 
shore. Now the flowers, too, dress with a warmth 
and wealth of color that betrays the sure coming 
of the end of their beautiful life, like friends in 
the olden time who often sat up the night long, 
clothed in travel attire, speaking only kindliest 
words, because the next day they would depart on 
a long and possibly retumless voyage. This is the 
time when the squirrels and the winter birds stock 
their larders, and the prairie-dogs and gophers fill 
their cellars. The winged songsters whose delicacy 
of fiber requires a change to warmer climes show 
tokens of restlessness. Notes of preparation for a 
long flight southward may be detected. Advanced 
strains of good-bye songs are heard. Parting calls 
are made on their feathered neighbors in tlie tall 
tree-tops. One night they do not retire as usual, 
but keep up a ceaseless chattering, all talking at 
once. In the morning they are gone, singing as 
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they fly, guided by an instinct that never errs, until 
at last they nest in the palms and pines of the land 
of the magnolia and the mocking-bird. 

How many tired invalids cry with the Hebrew 
poet, when the fall winds herald the approach of 
winter chill : "O, that I had wings like a dove, for 
then would I fly away and be at rest !" 

Winter. These are the months "when the duU 
clouds shake their mantles and fleck the world with 
snow,'' albeit in Kansas there are but few murky 
clouds, while the visits of the beautiful snow are 
like angel calls. There are not many winter days 
when cattle do not browse on the dry, sweet prairie 
grass. The farmer's plow is often busy. Out-door 
work in country and city are rarely interrupted. 
In early March, sometimes in February, the songs 
are heard of the advance guard of returning winter 
tourists, who are glad to exchange the fragrance 
of the magnolia for the wild rose and the golden- 
rod. The meadow lark begins to reconnoiter, the 
robin to flirt with his sweetheart, the woodpecker 
peeps out of his door and flutters around his front 
yard, the black crow announces his readiness to 
prey upon the newly-planted com, the brilliant 
crocus and the delicate cowslip lift their tiny heads 
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from the yet cold earth, singing : "We are here on 
time ; the others are coming." Spring bows winter 
into retirement, and dons her robes of green. 

All this life, beauty, and variety of the seasons 
were the inheritance of the Woodbury Farm. No 
diamond ever had prettier setting. Winifred was 
queen of the place and its wild tenantry. It was 
a law of the manor that no bird or squirrel should 
be trapped or shot ; that no injury should be done 
any animal that might honor the woods with its 
domicile. Snakes, however, were to be extirpated 
on sight. What else could be expected after the 
experience of Eve with the old serpent ? And so 
it was not uncommon for squirrels to receive food 
from the hands of the fair queen, while birds 
would often light on her shoulder, until cruel 
sportsmen taught them to distrust man. 

On the west bank of the Wakarusa was a little 
knoll, looking towards the setting sun. Situated 
at the head of a small ravine filled with tangled 
bushes and interlocked branches and climbing vines, 
and fringed on either side with delicately traced 
ferns, through all of which a tiny streamlet stole 
its quiet way — ^this was indeed a most romantic 
spot. Here Winifred spent many an hour at the 
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eventide, watching the departing sun throw pic- 
tures on the golden sky, which, for delicacy of 
touch, richness of color, beauty of combination, 
warmth of expression, could not be approached 
even by a Turner's brush. 

One evening she sat beneath the sheltering 
leaves of an overarching roof of wild grape-vines, 
whose branches were so closely intertwined as to 
turn both sun and rain, musing over the past of her 
strange life. She noted the rapid change of cloud 
and sky under the magic color and fairy shapes of 
the sun's reflected rays. Xow a troop of fleecy 
forms, flecked with variegated hues, and whitened 
on the outer edge like powdered smoke, float softly 
as quiet sails on a summer sea, then gently dissolve 
into a glowing lake of fire, which is buttressed by 
circling hills, tipped with gold and mantled with 
purple, as if angel artists were doing their best 
work. Then the hills swell and rise and glow, 
until tier is piled upon tier, and the giant moun- 
tains push their peaks into the invisible heights. 
Now again the kaleidoscope turns, and magnificent 
cathedrals and monuments appear, glistening with 
crowns of brilliant diadems, while cherubic forms 
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seem floating about their summits. Then the heav- 
ens around are aflame with purple light, as if the 
retiring sun had projected a thousand waves of fire 
to check approaching night Now a dim reddish 
shadow o'erspeads the sky, and quietly the great 
orb of day sinks out of sight. As Winifred beheld 
these ravishing views, her mind went far away 
towards the Southland. As she thought of battle 
and blood, of cannon and carnage, of defeat and 
death, she wondered if "he were safe this quiet 
evening; if he would ever return; if the future 
held anything of happiness for them. 

She was so absorbed with these thoughts and 
pictures of the sky that she did not observe the 
little gray squirrel that said, "How d'e do V^ from 
a near-by tree, and then skipped down close to her 
side, but finding no food or recognition curled his 
tail and retreated up the tree, scolding back at her 
for her lack of courtesy. Neither did she notice 
the two little birds that swung on a branch over 
her head, piping tender notes of welcome. She 
did, however, hear the call of a quail for "Bob 
White." Also the distant cry of a whip-poor-will, 
and the hoot of a night owl just going on watch. 
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Thus aroused, she saw a dark object approaching 
through the twilight, and rose to start for the house. 
In a moment she heard a familiar voice : 

^*Is dat you, Missus Winerfed ? De Lawd bless 
yo' soul; you putty neah skee'd me till my skin 
tu'n white ! What yo' all doin' out heah dis time 
o' night all 'lone by yo' own se'f ?" 

"Why, Mammy Mary, where did you come 
from ? Did you drop down from those beautiful 
clouds ?" 

"No M'am. Dis nigga' don' lib in de clouds. 
I 'se a-gwine up da bye-and-bye, praise de Lawd. 
I jist driv over wid a load of apples, an' when I 
found yo' all wa' not to hum in de town, I made 
my ole mule p'int his two long ea's straight fo' dis 
fa'm, kase why I want to see Missus Winerfed." 

"What did you do with the apples?" asked 
Winifred. 

"Bro't 'em 'long, shu'e. T'ink I drapt 'em out 
on de way ?" 

"If o, but why did n't you sell them in the town, 
and not tire your mule bringing them away out 
here ?" 

"Dat 's what dis mule am fo', to tote dese 
apples wha'eva' I wants to go." 
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"Well, Mary, I ^m so glad to see you again. I 
was thinking about you just as you spoke." 

"Ha !— Ha I— Ha !— Dat 's w'at dey all say. 
T'ink 'bout de debil and he '11 cum. But I 'se no 
debil, Missus Winerfed. I 'se yo' black angel of 
mercy, kase I lubs yo'." 

"Well, Mary, have you any news from the 
war ?" 

"Yes 'm. Dat 's what I camed fo'." 

"Do tell me quick, Mary," urged Winifred. 

"I 'se 'fraid to tell you', Missus Winerfed, kase 
T knows yo '11 feel bad. But heah 's de papa' ; you 
can read for yo'se'f," and she handed her a late 
copy of the St. Louis Journal. 

Winifred seized it, and quickly found the head- 
lines of a great battle, in which she read : ^^ Major 
Dan Rogers, of the Missouri guards, one of the 
missing." 

She had thought so often of the possibilities 
of war that she was not so much shocked as might 
be supposed, but her heart was pierced with a 
nameless fear. She resigned herself as best she 
could, and hoped for better news in a few days. 

She had not long to wait, for going to Law- 
rence with Mammy Mary the next morning she 
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at once secured a later edition of the same paper, 
which contained the announcement that "Major 
(Dan Rogers, of the Missouri guards, is alive and 
all right," 

"I dun tole you all/' said Mary, "dat Marsa 
Dan he ciun out all right. No Yankee 'berlishener 
can eba shoot him. Dat boy libs a cha'med life. 
Do n't yo' cry, Missus Winerf ed, he '11 be round 
heah sum o' dese days and claim his own shua. 
Dis wa' kaint last fo'eba'. If I hear any mo'e 
news from Marsa Dan^ I '11 bring oba anudda load 
of apples fo'e I shut my eyes in sleep or lay down 
my eye winkers in slumba'. Dat 's from de Bible, 
too. Heah dat ? Wall, I must driv on or de night 
will unda'take me 'fo' I 'rives at de Eogers plan- 
tation. Good-bye, Missus Winerfed. De Lawd 
bless yo'. If you wa' not so white and putty, and 
I wa' not so black and ugly, I 'd kiss you my own 
se'f for Marsa Dan's sake. Good-bye." 

Winifred blushed, and, smiling, bade the kind- 
hearted old slave Godspeed on her homeward 
journey. 
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XXVI. 

THE OLD XTNION SAVED.— A NEW XTNION 

CREATED. 

The war for the preservation of the Union 
was the greatest conflict in many ways recorded 
in history. In expenditure of money, in numbers 
engaged, in courage on the battlefield, in far- 
reaching results, it is without parallel. The pub- 
lic debt at the close of the struggle was $2,808,- 
549,437.55 on a gold basis. This does not repre- 
sent the entire cost. The striking feature of this 
enormous expenditure is that it was authorized 
and enforced by the people, and not by the im- 
perial command of king or emperor. 

The total number of soldiers called to arms by 
the United States Government from 1861 to 1865 
was 2,750,049. Of these 300,000 laid down their 
lives in defense of the Union. The Confederacy 
called into the field 1,100,000 men. Of this num- 
ber 200,000 lost their lives. The money cost to 
the South was utter bankruptcy; they had little 
left. 
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The area covered by the operations of the 
Union army was 800,000 square miles — as large 
as the German Empire, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, and Holland combined. 

The bravery of the American soldier. Union 
and Confederate, has never been eclipsed, and sel- 
dom equaled. They were not hirelings, but intelli- 
gent citizens, most of whom volunteered for the 
service. They had "convictions" which they 
thought they understood, and for the honesty of 
which no question is now raised as to either side. 
Doubtless at the beginning, as in all great political 
movements, madness to some extent ruled the hour 
in the South, and many rushed thoughtlessly into 
the conflict. But in the last analysis, it must be 
admitted that 1,100,000 men out of a total popu- 
lation of 12,140,296 would not plunge into such 
a war without deep conviction as to its justice. It 
is not difficult now to see how misunderstandings 
prevailed, how unimportant things were magnified, 
how passion too often dominated reason. 

If the soldiers of the two armies, rather than 
politicians, had been permitted to settle the ques- 
tions and policies that followed the war, much that 
is now history would never have been written, and 
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a better feeling would exist to-day between the two 
sections. 

The purpose of this story does not require the 
writer to follow Dan Rogers through the Civil 
War, only so far as the war was related to the 
overthrow of African slavery. His record was that 
of a brave soldier. Fortunately he was not 
wounded or sick, so there was no occasion for 
Winifred visiting him. He was promoted for 
bravery several times. Entering the army as a 
private, he came out with a major's commission. 

Conamunication by mail between the two 
armies was difficult. A few letters, however, 
passed between Dan and Winifred at long inter- 
vals. He was home twice during the four years, 
but it would not have been safe for him to visit 
Lawrence, it being generally known that he was 
a Confederate soldier. On these occasions he sent 
messages to Winifred through his faithful old 
friend. Mammy Mary, and received replies 
through the same channel. Occasionally some of 
the most reliable Negroes along the border would 
venture across the river into Kansas with a load 
of fruit, which always found ready sale, there 
being none grown yet in the new State. Mammy 
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Mary always took a small wagon load, and thus 
found easy access to the home of the Yankee 
teacher, who was delighted to see her and hear 
from her master and his people. 

Near the close of the war a circumstance oc- 
curred of great importance to Dan's character. It 
has been noted that notwithstanding his acquittal 
of the charge of shooting Theodore Winthrop, 
some of the Kansas papers insinuated that he had 
inspired and planned the murder. This wag a 
keen mortification to him. One day a dying sol- 
dier sent for Dan to visit him in the hospital. He 
was recognized as one who was prominent in the 
border raids into Kansas before the war. He said 
he wanted to make a dying statement, and re- 
quested that his chaplain and colonel should be 
called in. In their presence he made the following 
confession : 

^^On the night when Theodore Winthrop was 
shot I was one of a drunken band of Missourians 
in the city of Lawrence, Kansas. / fired the ball 
that killed Winthrop. As far as I know, Dan 
Rogers, who was charged with the crime, knew 
nothing about it. I did not intend to kiU him, 
but being frenzied with drink and full of hate for 
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all anti-slavery men, I did not realize what I was 
doing. I am sorry for what I have done. I pray 
for pardon from Almighty God and the friends of 
Winthrop. I make this, my dying statement, to 
relieve my own conscience and remove a cloud from 
the name of an innocent and honorable man. 

"Geo. Bostwick. 

^'Made and signed in the presence of: 
"James H. Withees, Chaplain — RegH, C. 8. A, 
"Geo. M. Lestee, Colonel — Reg't, C. 8, A." 

After the surrender of Lee to Grant the Con- 
federacy quickly collapsed. The straggling forces 
in Missouri and the Southwest were soon disbanded 
and returned to their homes. 

The Emancipation Proclamation issued by 
Lincoln, January 1, 1863, applied only to States 
or parts of States in actual armed rebellion, and 
was only effective in territory occupied by the 
United States army or navy. It did not apply to 
Missouri, because that State never seceded from 
the Union. But on the 1st of February, 1865, 
two months before Lee's surrender. Congress 
adopted an amendment to the Constitution abol- 
ishing and forbidding slavery throughout the 
Union, which by the 18th of the following Decem- 
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ber was ratified by twenty-seven States^ thus be- 
coming the fundamental law of the land. Eleven 
months before this time, however, and three months 
previous to the close of the war, Missouri, in a 
convention of her people held at St. Louis, January 
11, 1865, immediately and unconditionally abol- 
ished slavery thoughout the State. 

Thus when Dan Rogers returned home at the 
end of the war, he found his slaves all free. He 
was no longer a slaveholder. He could not say he 
was sorry. Such remarkable changes had taken 
place in public sentiment, North and South, that 
he cheerfully acquiesced in this result of the war. 
'Sot did he suffer the embarrassment he feared, 
for all his former slaves begged permission to re- 
main with him and work on the old plantation. 

Winifred had noted with exquisite satisfaction 
the President's Emancipation Proclamation, the 
act of Congress prohibiting slavery by Constitu- 
tional Amendment, and the action of Missouri 
abolishing the iniquity. It looked to her as if 
everything was coming her way but Dan Bogers. 
The war was over and he had not appeared, nor 
had she heard from him for many months. But 
she did not wait long. She soon realized the truth 
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of Tennyson's saying, "Everything comes to him 
who waits/' 

Dan had not forgotten his Kansas love. After 
returning home he spent a few days in adjusting 
himself to the changed condition of affairs. He 
soon found he was not much worse off than before 
the war. True, the stock was nearly all gone, and 
the plantation had run do^vn some, but the ground 
and the buildings remained, and the fruit-trees 
were all alive, and the Negroes desired to stay at 
"de ole hum place an' wo'k fo' Marsa Dan." 

In a short time he laid aside his military 
gray, and, donning his best citizens suit was off 
in his buggy for the city of Lawrence. When he 
had crossed the river and was on Kansas soil again 
— soil so dear to the one he loved — ^he felt a strange 
thrill in his breast, like a boy returning home to 
see his mother after a long absence. As he pushed 
his horse over the prairies towards the New Eng- 
land town, he wished for a steam engine that could 
carry him faster. The rich fields of blooming 
flowers which flanked his way, with the music of 
the wild prairie songsters that floated through the 
air, had no charm for him. Onward he pressed, 
fast as his faithful steed could travel. When the 
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tops of the houses and the church spires rose into 
view, he applied the whip and jerked the lines to 
accelerate the speed of the tired beast. When he 
crossed the Kansas River and started up Massa- 
chusetts Street in Lawrence, his heart burned with 
a quenchless desire and his soul leaped with a wild 
excitement. If his horse had not been so exhausted 
Le would doubtless have attracted attention by hia 
reckless speed. He paused not to speak to any one, 
though he recognized several faces on the street. 
AVhen he came in sight of Winifred's home a name- 
less fear seized him. He had not heard from her 
for months. She might be sick. She might be 
dead. Possibly she had dismissed him from her 
thought as a defeated "rebel," who had fought 
against the flag of his country. Tired waiting for 
the end, possibly she had returned to her New Eng- 
land home. He wanted to inquire of somebody, 
but was afraid lest he might hear unpleasant news. 
Thus disquieting emotions swept his breast. 

Winifred was patiently waiting, after the sur- 
render of the Confederate army, to hear tidings 
from the man who, in spite of the vicissitudes of 
war, was so dear to her. Time enough had elapsed 
she thought for him to have returned. Could it 
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be possible tbat he had fallen in battle ? Why did 
he not come ? Could he have forgotten her ? Or 
was his proud spirit so broken by defeat and slan- 
der that he would not return to Kansas again? 
! those cruel newspapers that charged him with 
the death of Theodore after the jury had acquitted 
himl Perhaps some fair lady of the South had 
come into his life and won his heart 

Thus buffeted and tossed, she had gone to 
the farm on the Wakarusa to spend a few quiet 
days. 

Bogers was keenly disappointed when upon 
arrival he found she was not at her Lavrrence 
home, but he was greatly relieved to learn that she 
was alive and well. His horse was nearly fagged 
out, and it was now well on toward the close of 
day. After feeding and resting him for a half 
hour, he set out for the farm. Never did man 
drive over these prairies with a lighter heart. The 
flowers seemed to smile him welcome and the birds 
to warble their greeting. The tall grass bowed as 
he passed, while the soft rays of the vernal sun 
streamed over his path. His horse appeared to 
catch the inspiration, and, though much fatigued 
by the long journey, sped along with as much spirit 
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as in the morning. The four miles to the farm 
were soon covered. 

That evening Winifred had sought her favorite 
place, the little knoll on the bank of the Wakarusa, 
where she had whiled away so many charming 
evenings, watching the setting sun and the gorgeous 
cloud-pictures. The sky glistened with myriad 
tints of lustrous opal. The soft air was laden with 
the sweet perfume of a thousand flowers. She was 
again musing upon the strange experiences of the 
past, and peering into the hidden future. A pe- 
culiar sensation stole upon her like the creeping 
shadow of a pleasant event to come. The tinkling 
of bells from a herd of cows returning to a farm- 
house, and the bark of a shepherd dog driving a 
flock of sheep, revived the memories of childhood 
at her New England home. The sweet calm of the 
closing day, the solemn hush of the woods, the 
promise of bursting buds and waving grass and 
grain, suggested visions of the blessed peace that 
would follow the ending of the war. Would he 
ever return ? 

The road from Lawrence passed only a iey9 
rods from the delightful spot where she sat. The 
rimibling of wheels attracted her attention. Soon 
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a horse and buggy approached. The driver had 
not forgotten the site where he had passed so many 
happy hours with his Kansas love before the cruel 
war took him away. Drawing nearer, he saw the 
form of a woman sitting on the top of the knoll, 
whom he quickly recognized as the idol of his 
heart. Unreining his tired horse, he gave him the 
range of the new grass by the wayside, and ran 
briskly up the little hill. Supposing him to be 
a stranger, Winifred was startled and retreated 
toward the house. Rogers cried : "Do n't run, 
Winifred. Throw out the life-line and pull me in!'' 

His voice had lost none of its manly ring, but 
gave forth the same silver tone of other years, 
which was instantly known to Winifred. 

"O, Dan Rogers ! Dan Rogers ! Is that you ?" 
she screamed. 

In a moment they were in long, loving embrace, 
and their lips met in burning kisses, as tears of 
unspeakable joy dripped from their lashes. Their 
souls were swept by the delirium of an inexpressi- 
ble love. They walked back to the little arbor on 
the knoll and sat down. The sun was slowly fad- 
ing, the clouds were bathed in purple and gold, 
the sky-pictures were entrancing, a stray bird ten- 
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derly warbled in the ravine, a pair of robins 
hopped close around the reunited lovers, the far- 
away voice of a whip-poor-will floated out on the 
bahny air, wild-grape leaves hung from the arbor 
above them, the fragrance of young walnut-trees 
and flowers perfumed the atmosphere, the wild 
roses blushed a deeper red, the prairie flowers wore 
their sweetest evening smile. Not a leaf stirred. 
The sun was gone, leaving a sapphire sea behind. 
The twilight was gathering. All nature seemed to 
say, "This is your hour, sacred to the holiness of 
love — go ahead." And they did. 

"0 Dan 1 Dan, my dear ! dear Dan ! I 'm so 
happy to see you after so long an absence!'^ and 
she rested her head upon his manly bosom, crying 
for very joy. 

"Dear Winifred, your happiness can not be 
greater than mine at the sight of your lovely face 
again." 

"Winifred," continued Dan, "I have never for- 
gotten you." 

"Nor I you," she answered, lovingly. 

"You are more lovely than ever. The years 
have been kind to you. You are not a day older. 
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Every personal charm has only matured and bright- 
ened/' he declared. 

"And you, Dan, I am sure are the same manly, 
noble gentleman I always believed you to be," she 
whispered, with a slight flush on her cheeks, as 
she slipped her soft arms aroimd his neck. 

"Winifred, I left my heart with you when I 
went away four years ago. Have you kept it all 
the time ?" he inquired. 

"Indeed I have, and I still hold it as the most 
precious treasure of my life. Shall I now return 
it?" looking into his face with a twinkle in her 
eyes. 

"No, my love; it is yours, not mine. It is 
safe in your hands. I want you to keep it forever. 
If I had never before committed it to you, I would 
gladly do so now," he returned. Continuing, he 
said: "Winifred, the war is over, and I am glad 
of it" 

"So am I," she quickly responded. 

"And the South has been defeated, and I am 
glad of that." 

"So am I, but sorry for the poor people who 
have suffered so much," 
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"And the Xegroes have all been freed, and I 'm 
glad of that." 

"iSo am I! 80 am IT clapping her hands, as 
she sprang to her feet. 

"And there is nothing left now but ms/' 

"And I am gladder of that than all else/^ she 
said in a soft, sweet voice, wiping the tears from 
his manly face. 

"Will you take me and be my wife, with no 
servants to wait on you and work for you, dear 
sweetheart?" inquired Dan. 

"I never wanted your slaves, Dan. But for 
them our happiness might have been complete 
years ago," she replied. 

Then placing her soft hands in his, and pierc- 
ing his intelligent eyes with a sincerity as trans- 
parent as a sunbeam, she continued: 

"Dan Eogers, you are the only man I ever 
considered worthy of my love. You are strong, 
noble, and true. I believe in you. I trust you 
implicitly. I love you with a pure and ardent 
affection. I can go anywhere and suffer anything 
with you. When it is your pleasure to take me 
as your wife I will be ready." 

"Sweet woman," he said, as he pressed her to 
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his heart, "this is the moment of my supreme hap- 
piness. For years I have waited and longed for 
this hour. And now it is here. I am already re- 
warded for my waiting. Only one thing remains 
to make my happiness complete." 

They sat for a short time in blissful embrace. 

"Another matter," he remarked, after a mo- 
ment's pause, "you ought to know, Winifred dear. 
When I entered the army some of the Kansas 
papers charged that I was responsible for the shoot- 
ing of Theodore Winthrop, notwithstanding my 
acquittal. It is due you that the last suspicion of 
any connection with that crime should be ismoved 
from my character." 

Then he read to her the dying statement of the 
soldier confessing to the shooting of Winthrop. 

"I never believed you guilty, even before the 
trial, much less after your acquittal. I knew that 
a man capable of such lofty love as yours was in- 
capable of such a crime. I am glad, for the sake 
of others, that you have the soldier's confession, 
but it is not necessary to assure me of your inno- 
cence," spoke Winifred, with a calm satisfaction.. 

Thus ended an interview that brought exquis- 
ite joy to two loving hearts. Dan went back to 
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his Missouri home the next day with a feeling 
strikingly in contrast with what he had when he 
left LaA^ence four years before. Never did a 
Cffisar return to Rome after a great military vic- 
tory with such a profoimd sense of peace and hap- 
piness as Dan Sogers realized on that liome 
journey. 

A few weeks later the Lawrence Journal con- 
tained the following: 

"The End of an Intebestino Romance/' 

"Yesterday Major Daniel Rogers, of Platte 
City, Missouri, late of the Confederate army, and 
Miss Winifred Woodbury, for several years a 
prominent teacher in the schools of this city, were 
united in marriage at the home of the bride's 
parents. This is the happy ending of a most ro- 
mantic love affair. The parties first met in 1851, 
when ]\fr. Rogers was a resident of Lawrence. 
They were on opposite sides in the contest for free- 
dom in Kansas. Apparently providential circum- 
stances threw them together, which resulted in 
warm friendship, followed later by strong affec- 
tion. Miss Woodbury, however, was a conscien- 
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tious Abolitionist, and declined the offer of mar- 
riage to a slaveholder. 

"The war came on. Mr. Sogers enlisted as a 
private and came out as a major. By the arbitra- 
ment of battle the slaves were emancipated, Mis- 
souri taking the lead and abolishing slavery three 
months before the close of the war. Major Bogers 
returned to find himself dispossessed of his prop- 
erty in human beings. He renewed his proposal 
of marriage to Miss Woodbury and was accepted, 
since the objection to him as a slaveholder had 
disappeared. 

"It is somewhat remarkable that a woman's 
conscience should dominate her love so long. Most 
persons would probably have found some way of 
getting around conscience and satisfying love. In 
the years to come some romancer will doubtless 
write up this pretty love episode. 

"We wish Major and Mrs. Rogers all possible 
happiness. They will reside on Major Rogers's 
plantation near Platte City, Missouri." 

When Major Rogers and his happy bride 
reached the home plantation, Mammy Mary could 
not restrain herself. As they stepped from the 
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family carriage she ran out to meet them^ ex- 
claiming : 

"Ilalleluyar ! I 'se so happy ! I dun tola you 
all Marsa Dan get dat Yankee gal. Long time 
ago I dun tole my new Missus dat qua^ t'ings sum- 
times happens. I 'so know'd sum mighty nice 
Southern ladies fall in lub wid I^o'the'n gemmen, 
an' den I 'se know'd sum mighty nice Marsas fall 
in lub wid 'bolishun ladies, an' dey neba gits oba 
it til de Marsas bring de Yankee Missus to da' 
owD. plantation. Neba gits oba it, sah. It am 
like de kolera, it am onkoorble. Wal my new 
Missus, you is jist as welcum to dis plantation as 
ef you had neba bin a 'bolish'ner, you is fur a 
fack. We nigga's hab all been a-scrubin' an' 
a-scourin' an' a-sweepin' an' a-shukin' ca'pets, an' 
a-changin' pilla' slips an' sheets fur de last week, 
a-gitin' ready for de ^inf ai' ' An' da' hab bin a 
mighty kermoshun 'mong de tu'keys an' de chick- 
ens, and de ginna fowls fo' sum time, as if dey 
t'ink de day o' jedgment wa' a-comin'. We nigga's 
hab bin kept 'wake 'o nights a-considerin' uv what 
am to take place. 

"Now, Missus Winerfed, you walk right in and 
make yo'se'f to hum kase yo' is jist as welcum as 
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if you' had bin bo'n heah. Sot down in de big 
rockin' chai' in de pa'lo' an' injoy yo'se'f, fo' yo' 
do n't hab to wo'k no mo'e fo' eba an' eba. Marsa 
Dan allers say his wife neba wo'k no mo'e long as 
he hab any nigga's, an' we 's all gwine to stay heah, 
even ef Marsa Lincoln did 'mancerpate us. Praise 
de Lawd! Tuk Missus Winerfed right inter de 
house, Marsa Dan. 

"Heah, you black nigga', 'tend to dem tu'keys 
in de uven an' do n't let 'em bu'n on de outside," 
she said, addressing the cook, who was staring with 
eyes as big as a full moon. 

In a few days Winifred was enthroned in the 
old home. One of the first things she did was to 
introduce a system of education among the former 
slaves, who fairly worshiped her. 

Immediately upon the close of the war Dan 
Rogers adjusted himself to the new order. He 
took the required oath of allegiance and identified 
himself with those who sought to rebuild the State 
and the Nation. 

Being a man of good judgment, and now fully 
devoted to sustain the results of the unfortunate 
struggle just ended, he commanded the confidence 
of all his fellow citizens to an unusual degree. 
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An exciting campaign had just dosed, and the 
returns of the election were awaited with much 
interest. A messenger arrived and handed Dan 
a letter, which read: 

''Friend Da>'iel: 

''It giveth me much pleasure to inform thee 
that thou hast been elected, by a safe majority, to 
a seat in the National Congress. Congratulations 
to thee and to friend Winifred. I hope thee will 
be a faithful servant of the people. 

''Nehemiah Withebspook.' 
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The following statistics are from the United States 
Census of 1900. 

Negro population 8,840,789 

Total children of school age in 16 former 

slave States 2,991,100 

School children enrolled 1,539,507 

Daily average attendance (62 per cent).... 957,000 

Total enrollment of white children in 16 former slave 
States was 68 per cent. 

Since close of war. South has expended for education, 
$650,026,877. Of this nearly 20 per cent has been devoted 
for Negro education— $121,000,000. 

Negro public high schools 100 

Teachers in same 826 

Pupils enrolled 8,448 

Private schools 188 

Teachers in same 178 

Pupils enrolled 89,419 

Colleges 7 

Academies 17 

Theological Schools 25 

Teachers in all kinds of schools 82,000 

Ministers of gospel 21,000 

Doctors 2,000 

Lawyers 1,500 

Christian communicants 8,621,600 

Negro newspapers published 210 

Magazines published 11 

Volumes written 510 

Booklets written 112 

Authors of standard books 157 

Publishing-houses 11 

Inventions recorded in patent office.. 85 

National banks 7 

Joint stock companies 189 

Insurance companies 6 

Personal property $700,000,000 

Farms owned 140,000 

Valued at $750,000,000 

Raised for education $11,000,000 
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With such a beginning as the above figares indicate, 
secured under the most unpropitious circumstances, who 
can predict what fifty years may bring forth? Nehemiah's 
vision will doubtless become history within that time. 
Who will stand in the way? The wisest leaders of the 
race only ask for a fair and unobstructed chance for their 
people. The man who is not willing to grant this can not 
be very sure of his ability to cope with his brother in 
black. 

The following opinions of Southern educators go to 
show that the South appreciates the necessity of educat- 
ing the African people. Professor Greorge T. Winston, 
president of North Carolina College of Agriculture, says: 

''After a careful study I have come to the conclusion 
that the Negroes are more anxious to educate their chil- 
dren, and improve their condition in life, than are the 
middle and poorer classes of white people. 

'' If the Negro race improves the South will improve ; 
if it goes backward it will carry the South with it. . . . 
The education of the Negro is the most important prob- 
lem in the South. We of the South must educate him. 
We must help lift the Negroes up or they will drag us 
down. 

''The apparent emancipation of the Negro was the 
real emancipation of the Southern white. By Lincoln's 
proclamation the South was freed from slavery, and the 
road was cleared to educated labor and industrial develop- 
ment. We realize at last that slavery was not our riches, 
but our greatest poverty. The South is now in touch with 
the world." 

Dr. Dabney, president of the Cincinnati University, 
says : " Education increases wealth. A laborer's earning 
capacity, white or black, is in exact proportion to his ed- 
ucation. Booker Washington has received answers from 
three hundred prominent Southern men to the following 
three questions. Nine-tenths replied to all with an em- 
phatic affirmative. Only one answered ' No:' 
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''1. Has education made the Negro a more useful 
citizen? 

*' 2. Has it made him more economical and more in- 
clined to acquire wealth? 

*' 3. Has it made him a more valuable workman, espe- 
cially where thought and skill are required ? 

** Booker Washington has received applications from 
Kaiser William of Germany, for educated farmers in 
South Africa. Also from the Sandwich Islands, Cuba, 
and South America, for colored laborers and mechanics. 

'* Natural resources are nothing in the hands of an un- 
trained people. Other educated toilers will come and 
take possession and the natives of the South will be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water." 

Dr. Paul B. Barringer, president of the University of 
Virginia, says: ** If the Negro is not educated, the South 
will go down with him." 

No wilder chimera could be conceived than the prop- 
osition to colonize in Africa, or segregate in some United 
States territory, all the colored people. Such a thing as 
the banishment of ten million innocent people from their 
native land is unknown in history, and would shock the 
world. Besides, the United States navy could not trans- 
port the natural increase of Negroes, which is nearly 
three hundred thousand a year, much less the ten million 
behind these. The South does not want them sent away. 
To remove this immense force of laborers from the 
former slave States, would produce a financial crisis that 
would paralyze the South, and spread disaster over the 
nation. No greater calamity could befall the country. 
It would set back the development of the South a half 
century. Besides, the Negi'o does not want to go, and no 
law, human or divine, would justify his expatriation. 
He is here to stay. The only solution of the problem is 
to educate and Christianize him. 

The contention of a South Carolina senator that '' the 
Negro must be held in a subordinate condition, otherwise 
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he wiU he exterminated,** sounds like the babbling of an 
irresponsible child, or the raving of a semi-idiot. Think 
of exterminating ten million people for no other reason 
than that their skin is black! What if they should be 
seized with a madness to exterminate the pale-faced 
people because their skin is white t How Turkish slaugh- 
ters and massacres pale before this monstrous sugges- 
tion of barbarism I 
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